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During the next year we propose to furnish information in reference to all ace 
cessions to the museums in this country, and shall give a list of articles which are held 
by the Museums for exchange. We have already made arrangements with the Field 
Columbian Museum, the Museum of Natural History in New York, Gen. Gates P. 
Thruston’s Museum in Nashville, a Museum in Haskell Hall in Chicago University: 
which includes the Egyptian and Assyrian Collections, and Walker Museum, which in- 
cludes Mexican and Central American antiquities. We shall be glad to receive in- 
formation from all the Museums of this country, and send this note as an invitation to 
the Curators. We shall be prepared to illustrate some of the articles if drawings can 


be furnished to us. 
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THE TRAVELS OF A BUDDHIST PILGRIM. 
A. D. 399-414. 
BY HERBERT H. GOWEN. 


Were the Geographical Societies of the present day to 
decide to make their awards retrospective, there is certainly 
no name which would rise from the far past with so strong a 
claim to recognition, or so little tc fear from an “advocatus 
diaboli’” as Kung of Wa-yang, better known by his monastic 
name of Fa-hien. 

Just 1,500 years ago this intrepid traveler and scholar set 
out on his journey, and fifteen years elapsed before it was 
brought to its completion. Neither lust of money, nor lust of 
sport, nor the desire to make or break a record impelled him 
on his way. He went as a simple Buddhist monk to collect 
documents to turn light on the introduction of his religion into 
China. This, the prime object of his mission, he fulfilled, and 
his adventures by the way are told so modestly so simply, and 
with so many almost modern touches that the narrative of his 
experiences is one whose general human interest far over- 
passes the limits of China, or Asia, or the Oriental world. 

He does not dwell much on the difficulties of the way, ter- 
rible as they must have been, including the fear of demons as 
well as the more material obstacles anticipated by modern ex- 
plorers. The journey over the Desert of Gobi—the river of 
sand—is dismissed in half-a-dozen lines, and once, in his 
description of Mt. Gurupada, he says: “‘On this hill hazels 
grow luxuriantiy; and there are many lions, tigers and wolves, 
so that people should not travel incautiously.’’ Graphically, 
indeed, does he describe his shipwreck in the voyage from 
Ceylon homeward, but the one mention of himself strengthen- 
ing his heart in Kwan Yin—the Budchist goddess of mercy,— 
and committing himself to the “Communion of Saints”—the 
church of the land of Han—only makes us marvel at and love 
his simple faith. 

If the modern traveler, completing the circuit of the globe 
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with Puck-like celerity in the course of a few days, or the 
modern reader imagining the present century unique in its 
explorers as in other things, will take in hand the quaint book 
of travels, of which Protessor Legge has given us an admirable 
English version, he will have as his reward some very pleasant 
hours; and a considerably enlarged bump of veneration for the 
much abused Celestial, and his physical, moral, and spiritual 
capacity. 

Kung was born in the course of the 4th century of our era, 
in the department of Ping-yang in North China, not very far 
from Changan where the famous Nestorian monument was 
discovered in 1625,A.D. Being sent as a child toa monastery 
to be cured of an illness, he refused, when he got well, to re- 
turn home. His father died when he was ten years old, but he 
still declined to go back to the widowed mother, and deter 
mined to become a monk. At his mother’s death he showed 
that his love for her had been very real all along, but he went 
back after her burial to his monastery to become a Sramanera 
for the rest of his life. 

An incident related of him at this time exhibits in a strik- 
ing manner the personal courage for which he was afterwards 
distinguished, and anticipates also the moral of Browning’s 
well known poem “Date and Dabitur.” While he and some 
fellow disciples were engaged in cutting rice, they were 
attacked by a band of hungry thieves. Fa-hien alone stood 
his ground and addressed the robbers thus: “If you must have 
the grain, take what you please. But, sirs, it was your former 
neglect of charity which brought you to your present state of 
destitution; and now, again, you wish to rob others. I am 
afraid that in the coming ages you will have still greater 
poverty and distress; I am sorry for you before hand.” The 
thieves, we are told, retired, admiring his courage and 
wisdom. 

After completing his novitiate and taking full Buddhistic 
orders, Fa-hien started out on his ever-memorable journey in 
search of copies of the Vinaya pitaka. 

The undertaking was beset by dangers, the unknown even 
more numerous than the known; the way was strange; the 
people strange, the language strange. Indeed, the sole tie 
which bound him to the people among whom his fifteen years 
exploration was spent was the tie of religion, and it is no 
slight tribute to the reality (at that time) of Buddhism as a 
RELIGIOUS (and not merely philosophical) system, that for 
those fifteen years he seems to have been treated, foreigner as 
he was, with respect, consideration and kindness. 

Let us briefly follow the route which he and his four com- 
panions took, pausing here and there to mark some of the 

interesting things he has to tell us. 
Leaving Changan he proceeds directly westward, crossing 
the Hoang-ho and stopping for the summer retreat in the then 
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kingdom of “the western Tsin.” This annual retreat was one 
of the most ancient institutions of Buddhism, and a very use- 
ful one. In India it was the rainy season which was thus spent, 
but the Chinese Buddhists naturally observed instead the hot 
summer season. The time was spent in study and devotional 
exercises, and ought to have borne good fruit in the gen- 
eral character of the monastic order. But the time of retreat 
—four months—was longer than would suit modern ideas. 
Nowadays the clergy are fortunate if they get a week’s retreat 
in the course ofa year. However, the Oriental generally takes 
life as though the years of Methuselah were before him. 

They had a second summer retreat further west before they 
passed the Great Wall, and then, with the little band consid- 
erably augmented, they came to the great desert of Gobi. 
Fa-hien gives a graphic description of the “river of sand,” 
infested as he believed by evil demons as well as by hot winds. 
‘Travellers’ he says, ‘‘who encounter them perish all toa man. 
There is not a bird to be seen in the air above, nor an animal 
on the ground below. ‘Though you look all round most earn- 
estly to find where you can cross, you know not where to 
make your choice, the only mark and indicatiun being the dry 
bones of the dead,” 

Seventeen days’ journey (during which they must have 
traveled twenty-five iniles a day) across the desert brought 
them at last to the kingdom of Shan-shen,—near L. Lob—and 
they were delighted to find in the kingdom no less than 4,000 
monks, and a king professingthe Law. So, in all the king- 
doms through which they passed they found even the common 
people keeping the rules, and in spite of the peculiar “‘barbar- 
ous speech” they felt a real bond of fellowship between the 
people they encountered and themselves. 

At a place called Woo-e they stayed two months, and per- 
haps outstayed their welcome, for we find their hosts accused 
of forgetting the duties of propriety and righteousness, and 
treating strangers in aniggardly manner. 

Then, while some turned back disheartened by this rebuff, 
Fa-hien and the others journeyed to the southwest through an 
uninhabited country, in which we can well believe that their 
difficulties in crossing the rivers and gorges were almost insur- 
mountable. However, in another month they arrived at the 
important city of Khoten, where there were “several myriads” 
of monks, and where the pilgrims were struck by the liking of 
the inhabitants for religious music, a trait of the Khoteners 
mentioned by other travelers since Fa-hien. The stay here 
must have compensated them for all their past labours, since 
the monasteries—containing in some instances 3,000 monks— 
seem to have been very comfortably provided for visitors. We 
might almost imagine Fa-hien describing a visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse. The monks come to their meals at the sound of 
a bell, they enter the refectory with demeanour of reverent 
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gravity, perfect silence is maintained during meals, and all 
orders are given by signs of the hand. 

After staying to see a grand procession of images, the pil- 
grims left Khoten and came in twenty-five days to another 
important city, possibly Yarkand, where the king was a stren- 
uous supporter of the Law. Thence, crossing the ‘‘Onion Mts,’ 
they came to Yu-hwuy where they kept their third retreat. 

Next, crossing the Indus, they came to a large city, prob- 
ably identical with Skardo, where they were fortunate enough 
to participate in a great quinquennial assembly of monks from 
all quarters. It was a great spring festival, first instituted, it is 
believed, by King Asoka as an ecclesiastical conference. It 
must have been a gay scene, with silken streamers, and cano- 
pies, water-lilies in gold and silver, and the streets covered 
with mats and crowded with moving masses of people. 

Here for the first time relics of the Buddha begin to ap- 
pear, a stone spittoon and a tooth which had belonged to him 
being among the partict.iar treasures of the monks. 

It is instructive to note that the travelers here actually con- 
descend to notice the natural productions of the country, or 
rather to remark that the plants, trees, and fruits were all dif- 
ferent from those of China, with the exception of the bamboo, 
pomegranate (guava?) and sugar cane. 

Atter another month’s journey westward, they completed 
the crossing of the Onion mountains and entered northern 
India probably by the ancient kingdom of Darada, where 
Fa-hien’s attention is attracted by a huge image of Maitreya 
Bodhisattva—the Messiah of the Buddhists, now awaiting in 
heaven the proper time to commence on earth his dispensation 
of gracious kindness. Tradition said that the image had been 
made according to the pattern seen in the Tushita heaven by a 
holy Arhat, and on fast days it was said to emit an effulgent 
light. Not abad parable this of the real fact that the light of 
the true Christ is only to be seen by us in proportion as we 
repress and get rid of self. 

Following the course of the mountain range to the south- 
west they now had a perilous route before them. “When one 
approached the edge . . . hiseyes became unsteady; and 
if he wished to go forward in the same direction there was no 
place on which he could place his foot; and beneath were the 
waters of the river Indus. In former times men had chiselled 
paths along the rocks, and distributed ladders on the face of 
them to the number altogether of 700, at the bottom of which 
there was a suspension bridge of ropes by which the river was 
crossed, its banks being there eighty paces apart.” 

The accuracy of our author is strikingly attested in the fol- 
lowing quatation given by Beal and others from a modern 
traveler's description of the same place: “I’or upwards of a 
hundred miles,” says Cunningham, “the Indus sweeps sullen 
and dark through a mighty gorge in the mountains, which for 
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wild sublimity is perhaps unequalled . . . . . Between 
these points the Indus races from side to side of the gloomy 
chasm, foaming and chafing with ungovernable fury. Yet even 
in these inaccessible places has daring and ingenious man tri- 
umphed over opposing nature. The yawning abyss is spanned 
by frail rope bridges, and the narrow ledges of rocks are con- 
nected by ladders to form a giddy pathway overhanging the 
seething caldron below.” 

In this neighborhood, it is interesting to note that, in 
answer to the queries of the monks, Fa-hien affirmed that the 
religion of Buddha had been introduced into China in the 
reign of Emperor Meng. (A. 1D.58-75). That emperor had 
his famous dream of the universal savior born in the west in 
A. D. €1, and his ambassadors sent to discover the new-born 
monarch, penetrated as far as the kingdom Gondophares in 
northern India, and took back with them the first written life 
of the Buddha. It is a point which must always provoke con- 
siderable interest in christian minds that independent christian 
tradition has made the Apostle Thomas a resident at the 
court of Gondophares at this very time, and it is of course pos- 
sible that the ambassadors of Mengti took back with them a 
distorted version of his preaching. This theory, if tenable, 
would serve to explain more than one remarkable coincidence 
in the lives of Buddha and Jesus. 

Arrived in India, Fa-hien found himself in the midst of 
holy sites and wonder-working relics of his great Master. In 
one place was the footprint which was long or short according 
to the ideas of the beholder, a relic with the same moral as the 
statue of Christ which was said always to be just a little taller 
than those who measured themselves against it. At another 
spot was the place where Buddha converted the wicked 
dragon, an achievement paralleled in the life of St. Anthony. 
Everywhere there were traditions of the Master’s self-sacrifice 
in various lives that he had lived on earth. Here he had ran- 
somed adove from a hawk with his own flesh; here he had 
given his eyes for a man; here his head for another man; here 
his body to feed a starving tigress. No shrines of Medieval 
Catholicism were ever so richly dight as these sacred topes, at 
which kings, ministers, and people vied with one another in 
the costliness of their offerings. 


The monks of this part of the country had evidently had 
some painful experience to guide them in their hospitalities, 
for we find they had made a very wholesome rule by which 
traveling pilgrims would be freely entertained for three days, 
after which time they must find quarters for themselves. 

In a short time they came to the kingdom of Parushapura, 
the modern Peshawur, where among other holy objects they 
found the wonderful alms-bowl of Buddha which had resisted 
the efforts of eight elephants to move it when a thievish 
prince tried to take it away. One singularly beautiful quality 
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is recorded of it, which reminds us of the immortal comment 
made by Christ on the widow’s mite. “When poor people,” 
says Fa-hien, “turn into it a few flowers, it becomes immedi- 
ately full, while some very rich people, wishing to make offer- 
ings of many flowers might not stop till they had thrown in 
hundreds, thousand and myriads of bushels, and yet would not 
be able to fill it.” 

When men offer flowers to God they cannot have wholly 
false notions of the Supreme Beauty, and with such an alms- 
guage as the bowl of Buddha, their religion cannot have been 
altogether external and formal. Everywhere offerings of 
flowers seem to have been in request, and in connection with 
one place was the legend that there the Bodhisattva had pur- 
chased with money five stalks of flowers to present to the 
Buddha. It is an edifying contrast to that which exists in the 
churches of continental Europe, particularly Italy, where no 
abundance of flowers seems to prevent the altars being dis- 
figured with abominable imitations, laden with the dust of 
weeks or months. 

Other relics can hardly have been so conducive to “pure 
religion and undefiled,” as for example, the tooth and flat 
bone of the skull of Buddha, and when some even claimed to 
possess his shadow, they had certainly strayed far from the 
substance of his teaching. 

Near these sacred sites one of Fa-hien’s comrades fell ill 
and died, and the rest staying behind with him our pilgrim 
went forward on his way alone. 

Two however seem to have overtaken and rejoined him, for 
in crossing the Little Snowy mountains, probably the Safeid 
Koh, on the way to the Kohat pass, another of the pilgrims 
died. Fa-hien was almost overwhelmed with this disaster, and 
stroking the corpse cried out piteously, “Our plan has failed: — 
it is fate,’—but soon recovering his courage he succeeded in 
crossing the mountains, and spent the summer retreat in the 
kingdom of Lo-e, or Afghanistan. 

After this, the two again crossed the Indus and entered the 
region of the Punjab. The monks here received the foreign- 
ers with great sympathy, though looking upon them somewhat 
condescendingly as striking examples of the power of Buddh- 
ism to gather in even men of a “borderland.” 


The pilgrims themselves must have realized the wonderful 
prestige of their religion in the land of its birth. As they ad- 
vanced southeast the monks could be counted by myriads, the 
kings were devoted adherents and most obsequious to the re- 
ligious orders, taking off their crowns before them and supply- 
ing them with food from their own hands. 

Going still south their wonder was increased at the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people at what was called “the 
Middle Kingdom;” a wonder which we may share, especially 
when we learn the nature of their political and social institu- 
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JOURNEYS THROUGH CHINA TO THIBET. 


On this map the black line shows the journey of Fa-Hien in 399 A. D., and the dotted line 
the journey of M. de Huc in 1844. The journey of Marco Polo occured in 1254 and his travels 
give an account of China at a date midway between these two. His route was from Rome 
toward the{East but is not laid down on the map, and is supposed to have been hy way of Persia 
across Pamir and west of the Himalayas, on through China to Peking, the home of Kubelai-Kahn. 
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tions. It must have been avery paradise for the vegetarian, 
the prohibitionist, or the disciple of Henry George. The 
people had not to attend to magistrates or their rules, those 
only who cultivated the royal land had to pay a portion of the 
gain in taxes. The king governed without decapitation or any 
form of corporal punishment. Criminals were simply fined. 
All the king’s officers and attendants had salaries(!). None 
of the people killed any living creature. No intoxicating 
liquor was known. There were no butchers’ shops or liquor 
saloons in the land. Moreover, the priests had their temples 
well endowed with fields, houses, gardens, and orchards, and 
the records of the grants were inscribed on metal plates and 
handed down from king to king. 

From this realized utopia Fa-hien journeyed on along the 
course of the Ganges to Sankasya,where he recalled many of the 
legends of Buddha, notably the story of Buddha’s gracious 
treatment of the woman Utpala. When the kings and their 
ministers came to meet Gautama, she said, “I am but a woman; 
how shall I succeed in being the first to see him?” Ard Bud- 
dha by his power transformed her into the appearance of the 
king of kings so that she did reverence to him before all the 
rest. There is a touch here of the high position accorded to 
woman by christianity. Indeed, in more than one legend of 
Gautama we are reminded of the intercourse of Jesus with 
the woman of Galilee. As Christ allowed them to follow and 
minister to him, so Gautama allowed the women of India to 
embrace the Law. As Christ cast seven devils out of Mary 
Magdalene, so Buddha rescued the courtesan Ambapali for a 
life of virtue, after she had suffered in many hells. And asthe 
women were permitted to see Christ first after His Resur- 
rection, so Utpala was allowed to worship him before all the 
kings. 

Many other holy places were inspected inthis part of the 
country, but we must forbear the mention cf them now, or our 
journey will take as long as that of Fa-hien. 

Crossing the Ganges and passing the city near which the 
Buddha’s toothpick had taken root inthe ground and grown 
up toa height of seven cubits, to be, like Aaron’s rod that 
budded, a continual vindication of the Master’s authority, they 
went on to the city of Sravasti, the monks of which place wel- 
comed Fa-hien as the first monk who had ever come from the 
land of Han. “Strange,” said they, with a sigh, “that men of 
a border country should be able to come here in search of our 
Law!” We seem here to be in a more modern world. We 
hear of hundreds of blind beggars getting their living by 
crowding the steps of the Vihara, much as they do still round 
the steps of the cathedral at Hongkong, as their European 
confreres do before the churches of Rome and Naples. There 
were, too, ninety-six different religious sects, all erroneous, but 
recognizing this and the future world, and each having a multi- 
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tude of followers. One point is even rather more than modern, 
in that we have not yet arrived at the erection of free wayside 
houses of charity with rooms, couches, food, and drink for trav- 
elers and monks. The entertainment in these inns was gratuit- 
ous, but a limit was placed upon the length of time guests might 
stop. 

In felicitating ourselves upon the splendid philanthropy of 
the 19th century we are often tempted to forget that, just as 
there were kings before Agamemnon, so there were works of 
mercy before Europe and America were full grown. Fa-hien 
tells us in another place that in the Indian cities special houses 
were founded for dispensing charity and medicines. “All the 
poor and destitute in the country, orphans, widowers, and child- 
less men, maimed people, and cripples, and all who are diseased, 
go to these houses, and are provided with every kind of help, 
and doctors examine their diseases. They get the food and 
medicines which their cases require, and are made to feel at 
ease ; and when they are better they go away of themselves.” 

Buddhism, though not unmixed with painful egotism and 
self-consciousness, was distinctly a religion of humanity, and the 
revolt from the austerity of Brahmanism was of real service in the 
progress of mankind. 

Not only did men fare well under this genial system, but 
even animals had'their good time, for our pilgrim tells us again 
ofa monk who, living for forty years in an ap2rtment of stone, 
showed such gentleness of heart that he brought snakes and rats 
to stop together in the same room without doing each other any 
harm. As to what the poor snakes were allowed to feed on we 
are not informed. 

But we must hurry onwards, only mentioning the most im- 
portant points at which Fa-hien broke his journey. Of course 
he stayed at Kapilavastu, the Bethlehem of Buddhism, and at 
Kusinagara, where Gautama died, and in connection with both 
these places we learn much of great interest. Thence to Vaisali 
and to Patna, full of the memories of King Asoka, the Constan- 
tine of the Eastern religion. He called together the great Synod 
of Buddhism, about 246 B. C., just as three centuries after 
Christ, Constantine convoked the Nicene Council. And just as 
Constantine gave to the church that fatal dower, of which Dante 
sings, so Asoka gave the whole world three times over to the 
monks, on each occasion redeeming it at its full value. What 
that value was it would be exceedingly interesting to know! 

After an excursion to Mt. Gurupada to see where the body 
of Kasyapa was preserved, Patna was visited, by way of Benares, 
and here the Chinese travelcr stayed for three years seeking out 
and transcribing documents—a work as heroic in its way as his 
journeyings over the desert of Gobi and the Snowy mountains. 
We can well believe that this pre-christian Tischendorff had no 
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reason to be idle during those three years, though he found the 
same rule in vogue with regard to the transcription of the 
Vinaya as prevailed in the early christian communities. Just as 
St. Augustine laid down the rule, Symbolum nemo scribat at legit 
possit, so Fa-hien found all the rules transmitted orally from 
master to master “without beiag committed to writing.” 

However, the list of documents copied is a sufficienly formid- 
able one, without taking account of the Sanscrit studies which 
also occupied the time, so that when the monk went on to Tam- 
look alone he must have been well satisfied. He went alone, for 
his one companion was so enraptured with the literary wealth of 
Patna that, with a prayer on his lips that he might never again be 
born in aborder land, he gave up forever the intention of return- 
ing to China. So the solitary pilgrim went on to Tam-look, at 
the mouth of the Hooghly, where he stayed two years writing 
out Sutras, and drawing pictures of images. 


Then for the first time he took ship. Embarking ina large 
merchant vessel an | arriving after fourteen days at Singhala or 
Ceylon, the “Kingdom of the Lion.” 

Ceylon, he tells us, had formerly been inhabited solely by 
spirits with whom the merchants carried on a thriving trade, 
displaying their wares with the price attached, and coming back 
to take up the money. However, in Fa-hien’s day these mer- 
cenary ghosts had been displaced by a large population in the 
flesh who afforded another instance of the wide-spread sway of 
the Buddhistic faith. Here, although it is more than doubtful 
whether Gautama ever visited Ceylon, there was no lack of 
legendary material. There was, for instance, the footprint on 
Adam’s peak, over five feet long and two and one-half feet wide, 
which the Hindus ascribe to Siva, the Mohammedans to Adam, 
and the Buddhists to Gautama, Of more genuine interest there 
was, what some has called the oldest historical tree in the world, 
the famous Bo tree planted more than 2,000 years ago froma 
slip of the original Bo tree at Buddha Gaya. 


In the midst of the description of all these strange relics 
comea venuine touch of that nature which makes the whole world 
akin. Let the incident be told in the words of the narrative ; 
‘Several years had now elapsed since Fa hien had left the land 
of Han; the men with whom he had been in intercourse had all 
been of regions strange to him; his eyes had not rested on an 
old and familiar hill or river, plant or tree; his tel ow travelers, 
moreover, had been separated from him, some by death, and 
others by flowing off in different directions; no face or shadow 
was now with him but his own, and aconstant sadness was in his 
heart. Suddenly, one day, when by the side of this image of 
jade, he saw a merchant presenting as his offering a fan of white 
silk ; and the tears of sorrow involuntarily filled his eyes and 
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fell down.” The sight of sucha familiar object availed more to 
overcome the pilgrim than the labors and journeys of years. 

His sadness seems to have continued during his stay in the 
Lion Kingdom;‘ and under this test his religion failed to afford 
him a present consolation. Asthe proclamation he quotes has 
it, Buddha has lived and died, “since that event, for 1497 years, 
the light of the world has gone out, and all living beings have had 
long-continued sadness.” The passage affords an interesting 
point of comparison with the teaching of Him who said, “Your 
joy no man taketh from you;” “Lo! I am with you always even 
to the end of the world;” “I am He that liveth and was deaJ, 
and, behold, I am alive for evermore.” 

After two years spent in the study and transcription of vari- 
ous Sanscrit documents, Fa-hien found a merchant ship proceed- 
ing eastwards, and took passage. There were about 200 passen 
gers, and a smaller vessel was towed behind. 

Of the voyage that ensued it may be said that, with the ex- 
ception of the narrative of St. Paul’s shipwreck in the Acts, no 
more weird description of peril by sea exists in ancient literature. 
We see the alarm of the merchants, when the larger vessel springs 
a leak, and their desire to escape in the smaller one; we see the 
connecting rope cut by the crew of the latter lest they them- 
selves should be overwhelmed ; we hear the night drum sound- 
ing on the deck, we see the bulky goods and rich bales of silk 
thrown overboard to lighten the vessel, we see Fa hien throw- 
ing overboard his pitcher and washing basin, and fearful lest the 
merchants should cast out his precious books and images, think- 
ing withall his heart of the Goddess of Mercy, and committing 
his life to the church of the land of Han. 

Here is a portion of his description, in which, it may be 
noted, by the way, there is no sign of any knowledge of the com- 
pass. “In this way the tempest continued day and night, till on 
the thirteenth day the ship was carried to the side of an island, 
where, on the ebbing of the tide, the place of the leak was dis- 
covered, and it was stopped, on which the voyage was resumed. 
On the sea hereabouts there are many pirates, to meet with 
whom is speedy death. The great ocean spreads out, a bound- 
less expanse. There is no knowing east or west; only by 
observing the sun, moon, and stars was it possible to go forward. 
If the weather were dark and rainy, the ship went as she was 
carried by the wind without any definite course. In the dark- 
ness of the night, only the great waves were to be seen, breaking 
on one another, and emitting a brightness like that of fire, with 
huge turtles and other monsters of tue deep all about. The 
merchants were full of terror, not knowing where they were go- 
ing. The sea was deep and bottomless, and there was no place 
where they could drop anchor and stop.” 

After ninety days of this sort of traveling they arrived at 
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Java, where Buddhism, says Fa-hien, was not worth speaking of, 
Here they stayed five months until another large vessel, also 
carrying over 200 pessengers, took them up. Again they were 
unfortunate in the weather, and, sailors had the same super- 
stitions then as now, they considered it was all through the 
presence of the monk on board that their misfortune had hap- 
pened. They wished to put him ashore at first opportunity, but 
fortunately Fa-hien in this extremity found an influential friend 
who said, “If you land the shikshu, you must land me too, and if 
not, you must kill me.” So the merchants forbore for awhile. 
But things did not mend. “The sailing masters looked at one 
another and made mistakes.” Seventy days passed, and their 
supply of fresh water got very low. At last, changing their 
course, they came in twelve days to land not far from the pres 
ent Tsing Chow, to the north of Nanking. Here Fa-hien was 
received with the honor he had well earned for himself, and 
though longing to set out for his beloved Changan he consented 
to stay for awhile at the capital, Nanking, exhibiting his docu- 
ments and describing his adventures. 

- Let us honor his intrepidity and patience; let us not fear to 
put him inthe same category with the undaunted Genoese whom 
we commemorated a year or two ago; and let us give the Bud- 
dhist monk credit for the faith and true religious principle which 
actuated and animated him in his journey of fifteen years through 
thirty countries. 

He was a hero of splendid devotion to stern-faced duty. 
“When I look back,” he says at the conclusion of his narrative, 
‘‘on what I have gone through, my heart is involuntarily moved, 
and the perspiration flows forth. That I encountered danger 
and trod the most perilous places, without thinking of or sparing 
myself, was because I had a definite aim, and thought of nothing 
but to do my best in my simplicity and straightforwardness.” 

We may well, after 1500 years, echo the eulogy passed on 
him by one of his monkish biographers, and say, “This man is 
one of those who have seldom been seen from ancient times to 
the present. Since the Great Doctrine flowed on to the East 
there has been no one to be compared with Hien in his forget- 
fulness of self and search for the Law. Henceforth I know that 
the influence of sincerity finds no obstacle, however great, which 
it does not overcome, and that force of will does not fail to 
accomplish whatever service it undertakes.” 
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THE ORIGINAL SIGNIFICANCE OF “MERRIMAC.” 


BY WM. WALLACE TOOKER. 


The writer would not venture to differ with such aneminent 
authority on Indian linguistics. as Dr. A. S. Gatschet, if he was 
not absolutely certain that the derivation of the well known 
name Merrimac from the Algonquian term for the “cat-fish,” 
or the ‘‘spotted mackerel,’ as suggested by Dr. Gatschet, in 
the October issue of the ANTIQUARIAN is in error, so far as it 
relates to the New England river. 

It is susceptible of demonstration, that in the majority of 
cases it is almost useless to attempt the translation of these 
significant appellatives, unless we have the contemporary facts 
relating to such names. If no search has been made for this 
historic and linguistic material among the early records and 
elsewhere, and these aids are wanting, an etymology is almost 
sure to be evolved at variance with their true composition and 
application. Dr. Gatschet’s suggested derivation of this 
prominent name reveals this liability only too distinct, and it is 
apparent he lacked the necessary data, the existence of which 
has been known to the writer for some time; without it he also 
might have fallen into the same error. 

Bevond question, the river was once one of the most 
famous fishing-streams in New England; and in the early 
days its shores were frequented every spring by both the 
Indians and settlers for that purpose. In fact, many of the 
early writers refer to the two great fishing stations so frequent- 
ed, called Mamaskeag, and Pawtucket—events which made Dr. 
Gatschet’s suggestion seem probable. 

The name Merrimac, however, like the names of the fishing 
stations, had its birth in the Massachusetts dialect, therefore 
we must look to the works of Rev. John Eliot. the so-called 
apostle of the Indians, for its origin and etymology. Eliot 
states that he was a frequent visitor to the river, for the pur- 
pose of christianizing the Indians, and that two of his promi- 
nent “praying towns” were located there, one above ( Panatuket*) 
and the other below (Paw/uckett) the great falls. 

“In his brief Narrative of the Progress of the Gospel amongst 
the Indians of New England, in the year 1670,” (Reprint Boston, 
1868; also Pilling’s Bibliography, p. 181,) he remarks; “Zhe 
seventh town Panatuket is the upper part of Merimak Falls; so 
called because of the noise the waters make.” It is evident from 
this almost unimpeachable statement, that the term originally 
designated the great falls at Lowell, Mass., and from that 





*At the falling stream. 


{At the falls in the stream, or ‘‘at the rapids.” 
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circumstance the river took its name. The reasons given 
must be considered decisive, provided they can be substanti- 
ated from linguistic and other sources, without which we 
cannot be sure that even Eliot was right. 

First, in order to show this satisfactorily, we shall be 
obliged to quote some fragments of history and deductions 
drawn therefrom, bearing on its true form. The charter of 
1623-9, to tte Governor and Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay, in New England, recites the bounds of the Plymouth 
Councils grant to Sir Henry Rosewell and others, ( Records of 
Mass, Vol. I, p. 4), naming ‘“‘a greate river there comonlie called 
Monomack, alias Merriemack, and a certaine other river there 
called Charles river, being in the bottome of a certaine bay there 
c omonlie called Massachusetts, alias Mattachusetts, alias Massa- 
tusetts bay.” . Of the last three variations, Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, in his letters on the name Massachusetts, (Proceedings 
Amer. Antig. Society, October, 1867,) has shown that the first 
name was in correct form, and the others erroneous. He says; 
‘“* Whence these aliases came it is not now easy to ascertain; the 
carlessness of one clerk, or the superabundant caution of another 
or the illegibility of the minutes from which the council's grant 
was drafted or the patent of 1629 engrossed, may well enough 
account for their introduction. The patent confirmed the 
bounds of the earlier grant [March, 1628] aliases and all.” The 
foregoing remarks may apply equally as well in the present case, 
although Dr. Trumbull does not mention our subject. Some 
of the early forms are Menemake [ Map 1631], Monumack [1654], 
Monumach alias Merrimach [Josselyn’s Voy., 1674]; Monumack 
[1721]; and there are others. This testimony from the archives 
fully warrants us in accepting Monomack or MoNUMACH as rep- 
resenting more clearly the Indian utterances of the name; while 
MERRIMACK, containing the ‘‘7’ sounds, which Eliot states were 
not pronounced by the Massachusetts Indians, became on 
account of ease of utterance, an accepted colloquilism among the 
colonists, without the slightest consideration for its true signifi- 
cance, and so perpetuated to the present day, as has been the case 
with all our adopted Indian names. 

Second, as to its etymological derivation. Taking these 
early forms, together with Eliot’s dictum, that the falls were “so 
called because of the noise which the waters make,” it wil! be 
observed that the meaning must be hidden in its main stem 
manum, monom or monum,; also bearing in mind that in the 
Massachusetts of John Eliot, the element man, mon, mun are 
sometimes used interchangeably even in the same verse as we 
shall presently exhibit. The only cluster word which he employs, 
containing this component, manum, Isaiah 17, 13, affords the 
best illustration for our purpose, viz: Wautohtimoinash pish 
munumuhkeme ash onatuh manumuhkemen uk monatash nippeash. 
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“The nations shall rush like the rushing of many waters.” The 
two words above quoted munum-uhk-em® -ash, and manum uhk- 
eme -uk, the.first has the inanimate plural termination in -ash; 
and the second, that of the third person singular in -~k. Manum, 
or munum, “noise, sounds,” i. e., “a mysterious noise,” is the 
only portion belonging to the main theme, the remainder belongs 
to the grammar; in other words, ws, is an energizing particle 
inserted between the root and formative to denote continuous 
action,—emoo , is a formative of motion which Eliot employs in 
such words as wus-emo -og “they flee;” (Isaiah 30:17), os-emo + 
moh “his fugitives,” (Isaiah 15:5). Hence we have the whole 
passage nearly literal “The nations (i. e., tribes, belongings, or 
totems they are of,) shall with noises continually flee like noise 
continually fleeing of his many waters.” 

In MonuMACK alias MERRIMACK, therefore, we have the form 
of a conditional verbal, denoting a place where the action of the 
verb is performed, i. e., ‘‘where there is a noise” or “a place of 
noises.” Thus from his own linguistic labors are the words of 
Rev. John Eliot corroborated. 





BEGINNING OF BABYLONIAN LITERATURE. 


The date of the beginning of Babylonian literature is 
doubtful. Among the earlier fragments of writing to which a 
date may be assigned are the inscriptions of Sargani of Agadé 
(about 3800 B. C.). Itis possible that some of the many series 
of tablets—‘‘Standard works’”—-belong also to that period. 
A nearer approach to a literary production than the short texts 
of Sargani of Agadé are the well-known lunar omens referring 
to the reigns of Sar-gina or Sargon of Agadé (evidently the 
same as Sargani) and his son Naram-Sin, in which historical 
events are brought into connection withthem. That 3800 B.C. 
is not the earliest possible date is proved by the discoveries of 
the American expedition at Niffer, some of the inscriptions 
found there going back to 4000 or 4500 B. C. [See Hilprecht; 
The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Part II., p. 44}. 
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THE SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE 
CLIFF-DWELLERS 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


The religious lite of the Cliff Dwellers was the subject of the 
previous chapter. Their domestic life is next to engage our 
attention. This is very difficult to learn about, for there are no 
records to give us information, no traditions even to give us 
hints, and very few relics are left which can reveal to us their 
domestic life. All that we can do is to take the various struc- 
tures which remain, examine carefully the relics which have been 
found within the cliff-dwellings, and compare the structures 
with those which are still occupied by the Pueblos farther south, 
and the relics found, with those in use,and make out from thesea 
picture which shall fit into the framework which is left. 

We have intimated that the survivors of the Cliff-Dwellers, 
or at least their descendants, may be found among the Pueb- 
los, and the more we study the subject, the more theroughly 
are we convinced that our conjecture is true; still there have 
been so many changes in the domestic life of the Pueblos since 
the advent of the white man—so much conformity to a modern 
style of life—that we are liable to be misled if. we follow these 
guides too closely. 

There are, to be sure, the same domestic utensils in use now 
as in prehistoric times; the same contrivances -for grinding the 
meal, for baking the bread ; the same shaped vessels for carrying 
water and holding grain; the same kind of looms for weaving 
garments and the same primitive spindles for twisting the cotton 
fibres, There are also the same fashions, or styles, of wearing 
the outside garment—as it is still the universal custom to place 
it over the right shoulder and leave the left arm bare—though 
the material of which the garment is now made differs entirely 
from that which was common before the advent of the white man, 
There is also the same style of arranging the hair, especially 
among the young women. The fashion still is, to make a large 
puff on either side of the head. There have been but few 
changes in the religious customs of the people, for the use of the 
prayer plumes at the dedication of houses and the celebration of 
the dances, the wearing of the same hideous masks in the 
dances, the girding of the loins with the same woven sashes, and 
decorating the body with the same symbolic colors, still con- 
tinues. The greatest changes have occurred in the tools used in 
ordinary employments, for the introduction of domestic animals 
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has brought in the use of the rude solid wheeled cart, and has 
substituted the common plow for the prodding stick and other 
contrivances for loosening the soil. The introduction of fire 
arms, such as the rifle and shot gun, has done away with the bow 
and arrow, the spear with the stone head, the throwing stick and 
the war club. Great changes have occurred also in the manner 
of erecting the walls and fashioning the doors of the ordinary 
buildings, especially the style of decorating the inner walls of 
the rooms, as the symbols and ornaments which are so strik- 
ing in the ruiaed houses of the Cliff-Dwellersare no longer found 
in the pueblos. The kivas, or sacred chambers, have also un- 
dergone achange. The circular shape has been abandoned, and 
the oblong, rectangular has been adopted. _It is uncertain how 
long the “Snake Dance” has prevailed, but the snake symbol 
was evidently in use in prehistoric times, and it is probable that 
this and other religious customs which now prevail, have sur- 
vived from prehistoric times, but have greatly changed. 

If we bear in mind these changes, and are careful in noticing 
those things which are peculiar to the Pueblos, and which are 
not found among other tribes in America, it will be safe for us 
to take these as clews to the domestic and social life, and per- 
haps even the religious life, of the Cliff-Dwellers. We do not 
say that ‘they all prevailed in those northern districts where the 
Cliff-Dwellers had their homes, but there are so many tools 
found among the cliff-dwellings, so many symbols inscribed upon 
the rocks, so many fragments of woven garments, so many 
strangely decorated pottery vessels, so many rudely fishioned 
implements of wood and stone which resemble those still in use 
among the Pueblos, that we are inclined to take them as the key 
which will unlock the mysteries which are still hidden away 
among the ruined cliff-dwellings of the north. 

It seems strange that so much mystery should hang over 
dwellings which are so near those which are now inhabited. The 
valleys of the San Juan and its tributaries, the Rio de Chelly, 
the Dolores and the Rio Verde, have been often visited 
since they were first discovered by American travelers. Various 
expeditions have been fitted out to explore the ruins and gather 
relics, but many problems remain unsolved. There is the 
greatest contrast between the two regions; both are situated in 
the midst of the great plateau and form important parts of the 
air continent, which arises like a great mansard roof above the 
rest of the continent ; but in one region we have continued sun- 
shine and a scene which is enlivened by a happy and contented 
people. Here the voice and prattling of children can be heard,and 
laughter often rings out among the rooms of the many terraced 
buildings. Young and old cluster together upon the roofs; 
fathers and mothers and aged grand-parents mingle with youth 
and make each village lively with their presence. Every house 

















SICHUMOVI, ONE OF THE SEVEN TUSAYAN VILLAGES. 








COURT AT HANO—SHOWING TERRACED HOUSES AND OPENING 
TO THE KIVA, 
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is filled with a thriving life. Inthe regions not so very far away, 
there are deep canyons where the shadows constantly linger. In 
their midst are ancient and ruined buildings in which not a 
voice is heard. Silence everywhere prevails, solitude is supreme. 
Darkness even lingers in the sides of the rocks. The black- 
winged crow sends out its warning cry against every intruder 
into its dark domain. The rustle of the leaves of the quaking 
ash and the whispering of the fir trees make the solitude to be 
felt. Echoes ofthe past may be heard in these strange whisper- 
ings in theair. 

The contrast could not be greater if we were to take the div- 
ing suit on board of some great war vessel and plunging over the 
side, go down into the depths of the ocean to examine the wrecks 
which lie buried deep below the waters, for there are wrecks in 
these deep valleys, and even the bodies of those who have 
perished in the great catastrophe which came upon the people. 
The framework is all there, but every sign of life is departed; 
desolation is manifest on every side. Loneliness is the sense 
which creeps in upon the soil. To trace the domestic life and 
social conditions of the people who once dwelt in these deserted 
houses, is a task which we have set before us. We shall use 
such evidence as we can find. 

The works and relics of the cliff-dwellings are to be studied in 
this connection, We have already received their testimony in ref- 
erence to the military life and religious habits of the people, and 
have found many things that were suggestive. It may be that 
the testimony will be as definite in reference to the social and 
domestic life. 


I, We are to notice, frst: That the architecture of the Cliff- 
Dwellers differs from any other on the face of the globe; though 
it is wonderfully correlated to the surroundings, and was well 
adapted to the life which the people led. The situation of the 
houses is particularly suggestive of the life which was led. The 
following is a description of a series of houses which were dis- 
covered by one of the last expeditions which entered that region. 
It was written by Mr. Louis W. Gunckel, who attended the expe- 
dition which was sent out by the ///ustrated American; he, alter 
traversing the upper part of the valley of the Rio San Juan as tar 
as the McE]mo and Hovenweep, went on farther west and ex- 
plored the box canyons which line the sides of the streams 
which flow from the west eastward, and join the San Juan near 
the Hovenweep. These ruins have not been described before. 
They resemble the ruins of the Cliff-Dwellers on the Mesa 
Verde. They differ in some points—especially in the fact that there 
are so many ruined towers which have a modern look to them, 
and certain rock shelters which were probably used for shrines 
and places of religious assembly—yet the surroundings give the 
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idea that they were the last retreats of the mysterious people 
whom we call Cliff- Dwellers. 
The following is Mr, Gunckel’s description : 


Monarch’s Cave is situated in the beautiful Box Canyon near Butler's 
Wash, about nine miles from the San Juan. The canyon is about one-half 
mile in length and presents a great contrast to the monstrousand desolate 
mesa and valley outside. Instead of stunted sage and grease wood we 
find a luxurious growth of wide spread cottonwood trees, beautiful shrub- 
bery, flowering plants, and fine clear water, which give to the picturesque 
canyon a park-like appearance. One cottonwood tree measured fifteen 
feet around the trunk. 

At the west end, the highest sand-stone cllffs, curved in with graceful 
undulating lines which came close together at the front, their weathered 
surface forming a large cavern about too feet above the bottom of the 
canyon, underneath which isa striking series of cliff-houses, which from 
their prominent position we called Monarch’s Cave, The cliff-house con- 
tained eleven rooms on the ground floor; one of which remains two stories 
in height. They are accessible on the north side, and there, by footholds 
cut by the builders in the rocky, sloping ledge. Judging from the large 











MONARCH’S CAVE. 


number of port-holes in the ruin, it was built for a fortification. In one 
room alone we counted twenty-five port-holes, pointing in all directions, up 
and down, so as to command the whole canyon below. The whole aspect 
of the cave is one of defense and protection. 

Directly under the cliff-houses, at the bottom of the canyon, is a large 
spring, measuring thirty feet across and about five feet deep at the center. 
The water is clear and cold and would serve as an excellent supply at all 
times of the year, andthe stream which flows from it irrigates the whole 
canyon to the east. At the back of the cave is a little spring where the 
water trickles down the rock causing a thick growth of moss, ferns and 
creeping vines. This could be utilized in case of an attack, thus obviating 
the process of descending to the large cave below, The method of roofing 
buildings is illustrated in these ruins. Two heavy beams are laid across 
the top, parallel to each other, for foundation to the roof. A layer, three 
inches thick, made of small sticks one inch in diameter, is laid crosswise, 
then a layer of adobe mud three inches thick packed down securely, leav- 
ing the impress of fingers and hands in the mud. 

The building on the north side is two stories high, the upper story is in 
a good state of preservation, though the floor has fallen through, The en- 
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trance into this room is by a small door from the cave side, which is reach- 
ed by walking along a cedar log, laid across from the next dwelling, which 
served as a passage-way or bridge. Above this log a stone protrudes from 
the building, which served as a step from the log to the door above. A 
noticeable fact among the ruins is that several doors, neatly made, have 
been walled up as if a sudden attack was feared and greater defense was 
needed. Inthe north end the beams and rafters and small sticks for the 
roof, remain in a fine state of preservation,dry and hard. They were not 
smoky and greasy as in other pueblos. 

One thing in this cave not found elsewhere, is that the walls in two or 
three rooms are composed of a mixture of adobe mud and small round 
stones and sand. They are, however, hard and serviceable and in a good 
state of preservation. 

Five hundred feet to the north of the cave is a small round tower 
about six feet in diameter, which served as a watch tower, though rudely 
constructed and without plaster. About one-fourth of a mile east is a series 
of steps cut into the sard-stone ledge. By using these one is able to reach 
the top of the mesa, and it is impossible in any other way. 

II. There are other features besides that of situation of the 
cliff-dwellings, which enable us to understand the domestic 
life and social status of the people. It is understood that the 
Cliff-Dwellers were the same people who built the pueblos 
which are in ruins in the vicinity, but for a long time they were 
compelled to take refuge in the sides of the cliff to escape 
from the attacks of their enemies, who invaded their houses, 
and were at last compelled to remove altogether from the 
region and make their homes with other tribes farther south. 
They were, even while dwelling in their lofty eyries, in that 
organized communistic state which required compact villages, 
or pueblos, for its truest scope, a state in which all depart- 
ments of life and all the grades of society were blended togeth- 
er, though the domestic life seemed to be the most prominent 
feature. The military, religious, social and domestic life em- 
bodied themselves in different buildings which were crowded 
into the sides of the cliff,each one having its own province and 
use. It is to be noticed that the cliff-dwellings were divided into 
apartments* which differed from one another, not only in the 
situation but in shape and character,—the use for which they 
were erected having impressed itself upon their very appearance. 
It is therefore by studying the various structures which are 
found in these cliff-villages that we shall learn about the 
domestic life of the people as we have already learned about 
their religious, their military, and their industrial life. It may 
be said that the Cliff-Dwellers lived in villages, each village 
being a repetition of every other and being made up of the 
same elements. The only variation was in the relative situa- 
tion and in the adaptation to a particular location in which 
they were placed. The peculiarities of the villages consisted 
of the following: 

(1) A row of houses were built on the front of a ledge close 
to its edge, the wall being a continuation of the precipice; thus 





_ *The towers and “Loop-Hole Forts’? were devoted |to military purposes, the estufas and 
shrines to religious, the courts, balconies and roofs to social, the houses and store-houses to 
domestic, and the cists to funereal. 
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making a double defense,—its situation in the sides of the cliff 
and the dead wall making them to resemble fortresses. (2) 
There was in every village an open space in the rear of the 
houses which answered the purpose of a court, a street, a play- 
ground and a place for industrial pursuits such as weaving and 
pottery making; the doors of the houses opened upon this 
street, and the terraces of the houses turned toward the street, 
very much as in the pueblos they were turned toward the 
court. (3) There was in every village a series of kivas or 
sacred chambers which were the resorts of the men, day and 
night. These kivas were often in front of the houses on the 
sides of the cliff, but were sometimes in the midst of the 
houses, or on the same ledge with the houses but to one side 
of them. (4) There were always in connection with each 
village one or more towers, which were places of resort for 























TOWERS ON CLIFF NEAR BUTLER’S WASH.* 


warriors, and which-served for the defense of the village. 
These towers were frequently on the very ledge with the 
houses and were so situated as to command the front of them, 
serving as a defense for the villages and as a citadel for the 
people—somewhat as a garrison does in modern times. These 
towers were sometimes a short distance from the villages on 
the cliff above or on the valley below, but were always so 
placed as to give an extensive view, and protect the village 
from sudden assault. (5) There were storehouses or caches 
connected with every village. These were often placed in the 





*The towers represented in the cuts were discovered by Mr. Louis W. Gunckel. They were 
situated on the mesa on the edge of acliff near a box canyon. They were not connected with 
any compact village, though there were stone houses scattered over the rocky bluffs in the rear, 
and various shrines and shelter rocks in the canyon below. One of these was a tower without a 
window and with asingle door. It gave the idea that itmay have been used asacastle. Ithad 
this peculiarity, that it was mainly circular but had one side rectangular, and was called the 
“One Cornered Tower.”?” The doube tower was near this, and both parts were built with much 
skill, and with an evident design ofdefense. It is about the only locality where two-story build- 
ings and towers are scattered over the bluffs, but taken together they constitute a “straggling 
village.” Their location is in the “‘ Ruin Canyon,” eight miles west of the McElmo. 
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niches of the cliff at the rear of the houses, but sometimes in 
openings or ledges of the cliffs above or below, that were 
easily reached from the houses. (6) In connection with all 
cliff-villages there was a stairway of some kind. It either 
consisted of a series of handnolds cut into the sides of the 
rocks to enable the people to climb up to the villages, or nar- 
row places in the crevices of the rocks, which enabled the 
people to climb down to the villages, or a series of stone 
steps which went up the cliff part way and were supplemented 
by ladders or other contrivances. In a few cases villages were 
placed on inaccessible ledges, and were only reached by ropes 
which were suspended from beams which projected from the 
houses, and were climbed by the people who made their refuge 
in the rocks. (7) There was a spring connected with every 
village. This was either situated at the foot or side of the cliff 
and near the houses, and so furnished water to the people. 
There were near some of the villages reservoirs which were 
tormed by building walls across low places in the rocks, 
keeping the water back from flowing into the canyon or stream 
below, which served asa supply of waterin dry times. (8) The 
evidence is increasing that there were irrigating ditches in the 
valleys, and near the ditches cornfields and places where beans 
and squashes were raised. Beside these there were garden 
plats which were formed by making terraces in the sides of 
the cliff and depending upon the dampness in the rocks for 
moisture for the garden stuff. (9) There were near some of 
the villages shelter rocks and circular walls which were used 
for dances and feast grounds,and there were other places used for 
shrines, and near the shrines were many symbols. The religious 
beliefs of the people are seen inscribed upon the rocks. (10) 
There were inside of the houses various decorations and orna- 
ments which show the taste of the people who dwelt in the 
villages. These were probably the work of the women, though 
there was a conventionality among them which suggest a 
religious symbolism—the same kind of symbolism that was con- 
tained in the decorated pottery. (11) There were also fireplaces 
inside of the rooms which suggest comfort even when the 
weather was cold and snow was upon the mountains and in the 
valleys. (12) There were contrivances by which the store- 
houses were made inaccessible by stone doors with locks made 
from withes, which show that the right of private property was 
not always respected even here. Whole villages were some- 
times protected by stone doors, which were set into the nar- 
row passage-ways and barricaded from the inside. These 
stone doors made the villages secure but when they were 
placed in the doorways of the rooms they made them very 
dark, and we may conclude they were rarely used. (13) The 
most significant element was the doorway which was built in 
the shape of a T, the upper part being wider than the lower. 
The object of this was to allow the men or women who had 
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loaded themselves with bunches of cornstalks or with vessels 
of water and had climbed up the cliff, to enter the rooms with- 
out taking the load from their shoulders. The doors were not 
all built in this shape, yet there are enough of them to show 
that this feature of architecture had grown out of necessities, 
though it was retained in the pueblos long after the people had 
left the cliff-dwellings, making it probable that at least some 
of the pueblos were erected subsequent to the cliff-dwellings. 
Here, then, we have the alphabet by which we construct 
the story of the real life of the people. Every different struc- 
ture which is situated 
any where near a Cliff- 
Dweller’s village may 
be said to furnish us a 
clew to the social con- 
ditions which existed. 
In some we read their 
military skill, in others 
we learn about their re- 
ligious belief, in others 
we recognize their in- 
dustrial pursuits, in 
others we learn about 
their domestic habits 
and ways,in still others, 
we learn about their 
amusements, their fes- 
tivities and their joys. 
The scenery which 
surrounded the villages 
needs only the presence 
of the people for us to 
read in it all the forms 
of life which prevailed 
in prehistoric times. 
The desire for defense 
was the first and chief 
motive which prevailed 
in every Cliff-Dweller’s 
DOORS AND WINDOWS—SPRUCE PALACE. village. This is seenin 
the situation of the vil- 
lages and in the location of the houses. It is seen also in the 
presence of the towers and the loop-hole forts, and in the 
many precautions which were taken against sudden assault, 
but after all, it was the home rather than the land which was 
defended; and the military skill was exercised to protect 
domestic life. The home was the chief thing. 
Whatever may have been the condition of society before, it 
is evident that when enemies began to threaten the people, they 
were driven together into these cliff-villages, and resorted to 
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them as communal houses for purposes of defense. The fam- 
ily may have been separate from the clan, and lived sep- 
arately, but incursions by neighboring wild tribes, or by hostile 
neighbors, and constant annoyance, gradually compelled the 
removal of families and clans to villages which were more 
easily defended, and forced the aggregation of various related 
gentes into one group. 

These cliff-villages were filled with bands of refugees who 
were in constant fear of the fierce and savage people who were 
continually invading their homes, and had driven them into 
these fastnesses in the rocks. It seems strange that the peo- 
ple under these circum- 
stances could have re- 
tained any culture or 
refinement, or taste, or 
skill, and the wonder 
is that they did not de- 
generate into a race of 
savages as degraded 
and as rude as the peo- 
ple who hunted them. 
And yet, after all, there 
is such a contrast be- 
tween the homes which 
they had left and the 
rude huts which were 
still occupied by the 
tribes which at last 
drove them from their 
fortresses, that we are 
compelled to say that 
they occupied a differ- 
ent social status and 
were much superior to 
them in every way, and 
especially in their do- 
mestic habits and home 
life. 














III. We will proceed 
now to describe some PLASTERED PILLAR IN CLIFF PALACE. 


of the evidences of 


taste and culture which may be found in the architecture of 
the Cliff-Dwellers. We call it culture, even if it was rude and 
barbaric, for the word is always to be taken in a comparative 
sense. The very fact that stone houses were used to 
shelter the people and that these houses had doors and win- 
dows, and floors, and roofs, is sufficient to prove their superior- 
ity. We do not need tocompare these with our ?modern 
houses to prove that they were superior to the savages, for the 
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very fact that they had them, even in rude primitive forms, 
would show their superiority. Of course, it is not expected 
that a Cliff-Dweller would build arches into his houses, or that 
he would use the column as an architectural ornament, for 
there are not many modern houses that have these. There 
were not even piers or lintels in these houses,but in their place 
may be seen the rude masonry at the sides of the doors and 
the small poles or sticks above the doors. Still every explorer 
has noticed the skill and taste with which the walls were laid 
up, and the beauty which was given to them by the rows of 
stones which constituted the layers, and by the dressing of the 
stones so as to make the walls suited for the round towers or 
the square buildings, thus showing that these ancient houses 
were superior in these respects to the modern pueblos which 
are still standing. 

There was one contrivance which has attracted the atten- 
tion of several explorers. It consisted in the placing of a solid 
stone pillar underneath the floors of a room which constituted 
the second story of a house, and so made to support the room. 
The explanation is that as the Cliff-Dwellers were stinted for 
space and needed an open court in the rear of the houses, they 
put a single pillar in one case and two pillars in another case, 
and so made them supports for the upper stories. The cut 
illustrates the pillar which was found by Mr. F .H.Chapin in the 
“Spruce Tree House,” The following is his description: 

The masonry of the building is all of very good order; the stones were 
laid in mortar, and the plastering carefully put on, though, as the centuries 
have elapsed, it has peeled off in certain spots, At the north end of the 
ruins is a specimen of masonry not to be seen in any other cliff-house yet 
discovered. This is a plastered stone pier which supports the walls of an 
upper loft. It is ten inches square and about four feet high. Resting on 
it are spruce timbers which run from an outer wall across the pier to the 
back of the cave. Above the pier is a good specimen of a T shaped door, 
with lintel of wood and sides of stone. 

Mr. Nordenskjold noticed the same contrivance in “Spring 
House,” a house which was inaccessible except by a rope which 
was fastened to a beam and extended down from the house to 
the side of the cliff below, He says: 

Here two quadrangular pillars were erected to support an extensive 
roof. It seems to have been customary to leave an open space behind the 
whole cliff-dwelling. and in order to provide support for an upper story 
without having to encroach upon the space by building walls, the builder 
erected these pillars. 

The ornamentation of the walls is another evidence of the 
superiority of the Cliff-Dwellers. All the explorers have 
spoken of this Colonel Simpson and Mr. Morgan speak of 
the rooms which were entirely of stone, but the arrangement 
of the stone in the walls so blended with the poles which 
formed the ceilings above, and the smooth floor below, as to 
make them attractive. Mr. W. H. Holmes and W. H. Jackson 
have also spoken of the wash of many colored plaster which 
was frequently applied to the rooms. Mr. F. H. Chapin has 
spoken of the peculiar decoration of the walls and has given 
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a photograph ofa room in“Cliff Palace” and of another in 
“Spruce Tree House.” He says: 

Much care was used in finishing the walls, little holes were filled with 
small stones or chinked with fragments of decorated pottery and painted 
ware. Some of the walls were decorated with lines and broad bands simi- 
lar to embellishments on the pottery. In “Cliff Palace,” a broad band had 
been painted across the walls, and above it is a peculiar decoration which 
is shown in the illustration. The lines were similar to the enbellishment 
on the pottery which we found. The walls of the “Spruce Tree House, 
were also decorated with lines similar to those described as existing in the 
“Cliff Palace.” One of more interest, is the picture of two turkeys fighting. 


Mr. Mendeliff also . 

speaks of the decor- a 
ation of the walls of 
the estufas found in 
the Cafion de Chelly. 
He says: ‘Some of 
the kivas have interi- 
or decorations con- 
sisting cf bands with 
points. The band done 
in white is 18 inches 
below the bench and 
its top is broken at 
intervals with points. 
Inthe principal kivas 
in ‘Mummy Cave’ 
there is a_ painted 
band four or five in- 
ches wide, consisting 
of a meander done in 
red overa white back 
ground, arranged in 
squares. Examples 
almost identical with 
those shown here are 
found in the Mancos 
ruins. It is probable 
that they are of a cer- 
emonial rather than DECORATED WALL IN CLIFF PALACE. 
of a decorative origin”’ 

The similarity of these decorations to those which are found 
upon the pottery of the most ancient kind, viz: that which is 
decorated in black and white, show that these cliff-dwellings 
were ancient, notwithstanding the fact that they appear so 
modern in their style and finish. It is universally admitted 
that there was a decline in the artistic taste and mechanical 
skill of the Cliff-Dwellers before they reached their final 
home in the pueblos, especially those of the Moquis and 
Zunis. While they are constructed in the same general style 
and are very massive, yet they lack the peculiar elements of 
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taste which were embodied in the walls and rooms of the build- 
ings now in ruins. 


IV. The number and arrangement of the rooms are to be 
studied in connection with the village and domestic life. The 
number varies according to locality, for some of the cliff- 
villages, such as the one called “Cliff Palace,’ has as many as 
one hundred rooms, others, of which Monarch’s Cave is a 
specimen, have only ten or twelve, Still every cliff-village, 
whether large or small, had the same elements. As to the 
arrangement of the apart- 
ments, there wasalsoa great 
variation. There were a 
few cliff-villages in which 
the apartments were sepa- 
rated from one another by a 
tower which stood in the 
centre, the dwellings being 
placed in the cove of the 
rocks on either side. The 
village called Mummy Cave, 
in Cafion de Chelly describ- 
ed by Mr. Mendeliff, has 
this peculiarity. There was 
an eastern and a western 
cove; fifty-five rooms in the 
eastern and twenty in the 
western, and on the inter- 
mediate ledge were seven 
rooms which were excep- 
tionally large and were con- 
structed, all of them two 
stories high, and one of 
them three stories, which 
gave it the appearance of a 
tower. The rooms in Casa 
Blanca, or “White House,” 
were arranged in two sepa- 

CLIFF-DWELLING IN MUMMY CAVE. rate clusters. One cluster 
on the bottom land against 

the vertical cliff; the other on the ledge directly above, sepa- 
rated from the lower portion by some thirty-five feet of verti- 
cal cliff. There is evidence that some of the houses of the 
lower settlement were four stories high, and in fact reached up 
to the ledge, making the structures practically continuous. 
The lower ruin comprised about sixty rooms; which were situ- 
ated but a few feet from the bottom land and covered an area 
of about 50x150 teet, The upper part contained about twenty 
rooms, arranged about the principal one, which was situated 
in the centre of the cave, the exterior of it finished by a coat 
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of whitewash with a decorative band in yellow, hence the 
name Casa Blanca, “or White House.” The walls of this room 
are two feet thick, twelve feet high in front, and seven feet 
high on the sides and inside. A small room at the eastern 
end of the cave was constructed partly of adobe and partly of 
stone, and it was probably only used for storage. In the west- 
ern end of the cave there was another single room eleven feet 
high outside, the lower portion of stone, the upper part of 
adobe with buttresses* constructed of stone. Near the centre 
of the main room is a well finished doorway, which originally 
was a double notched or T 

shaped door, which in later 9 sesoee=es: n= 
periods was filled upsoasto ~—— — Se 
leave a rectangular door. In 
the southeast corner of the 
second room from the east 
there is an opening in the 
front wall which may have 
been adrain. This would im- 
ply that the rooms were not 
roofed, although the cliff 
above is probably 500 feet 
high and overhangs so that a 
perpendicular line would fall 
70 feet beyond the foot of the 
cliff, and 15 feet beyond the 
outermost walls, still a driving 
storm of rain or snow would 
leave a considerable quantity 
of water in the front rooms, if 
not roofed, and some means 
would have to be provided to 
carry it off. In the fourth 
room from the east there are 
remains of a chimney like 
structure—the only one in the 





upper ruin. 
Nordenskjold says: “In 
the ‘Spruce Tree House’ there CANYON DEL MUERTO. 


was a division of the village 

into two parts, which were separated by an open passage-way 
which runs back through the whole ruin.+ Each part contain- 
ed an open space or court. There was a spring below ‘Spruce 
Tree House.’ Back of the court there were bird droppings of 
tame turkeys. A tower four stories high gave admirable evi- 
dence of the great skill of the builders, especially when we 








_ .*A buttress is an anomolous fegture which Mr. Mendeliff says is difficult to believe of aborig- 
inal conception; stiil buttresses are seen in many places. 


¢This shows that the village was divided into phratries. 
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remember the rude implements with which they did their 
work.” 

This separation of the villages into two parts may have 
been owing to the division of the cliff into two coves; yet it 
furnishes a hint as to.possible differences in the social organi- 
zation of the Cliff-Dwellers in the Mancos Canyon and the 
Canyon de Chelly. In the first, Mancos and Cliff canyons, the 
houses are continuous and the tower is at one side; while in 
the latter, the Canyon de Chelly, the tower is in the center and 
the houses at either side, thus indicating that the cacique, or 
village governor, was the most prominent in one, and the war 
captain in the other. The evidence that there were phratries 
among the Cliff-Dwellers is furnished by the fact that the ruins 
of two separate pueblos were discoved by Mr. Morgan on the 


- 





WHITE HOUSE IN THE CANYON DE CHELLY. 


Animas, and by the fact that Nordenskjold noticed the open 
passage-way between the two sets of rooms and courts in the 
“Spruce Tree House.” It is plain that these Cliff-Dwellings 
in both localities were FORTIFIED VILLAGES, or pueblos, and 
were permanently occupied, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
Mendeliff thinks them to have been either “temporary resorts” 
or “built at a modern date.” 


V. The architectural contrivances which brought domestic 
conveniences to the people are very suggestive. These con- 
trivances were very similar to those which are common in 
modern times and are in great contrast to anything seen among 
the rude Indian tribes. (1) In the first place, the building of 
a stone house with two, three and four stories, would be a 
strange thing for ordinary Indians to do. The Cliff-Dwellers 
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not only built such houses, but they placed them high up in 
the sides of the cliff, carrying the food on which they were to 
subsist up the steep paths, and depositing it in the store-houses 
which were built in the niches of the rocks. The cut given here- 
with shows a house, two stor- 
ies high, which was placed 
on a ledge 1,000 feet above ei 
the valley. It looks like a bis a 
modern house, for it is fur- itn he | 
nished with floors, windows, _ ¥. | iyi 
doors,and rectangular rooms _ "70MM | = Raat 
which are plastered and |\/meuid 
whitewashed. Just outside 
of the rooms was a reservoir 
or tank. designed to contain 
water, which was reached by 
climbing down the sides of | 
the house by the aid of pegs : 
in the walls, while in front of 
the house were buttresses RUINED CLIFF-HOUSE IN THE 
which supported a balcony MANCOS CANYON.* 
or front porch. This resem- 
bles the houses which are now in ruins but which formerly 
stood in the valley of the Chaco many miles to the south, but 
with this essential difference, that there were only three 
rooms in this house, while in the house on the Chaco, there 
were some three hundred; yet the rooms in the small 
house were finished 
in the same style 
and had the same ap- 
pearance as those in 
the great house. (2) 
The stairways which 
led to cliff-dwellings 
are especially worthy 
of notice. There are 
stairways to the mod- 
ern pueblos of the 
Tusayans and Zunis 
which are not as well 
Zine ' made as these. 
: . Some have imagined 
RUINED HOUSE IN CHACO CANYON. that the style of build- 
ing houses with stair- 
ways and stone buttresses, and drains, is proof that the cliff- 
dwellings were built after the advent of the white man; but 


ii 
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*This Cliff House was situated nearly 1,000 feet above the valley and was discovered by Mr. 
ackson; the room represented in the other cut was an apartment in one of the pueblos which 
olonel Simpson discovered in the Chacocanyon. The solitary house is suggestive of the scat- 

tered condition into which the ancient Pueblo tribes were thrown by the constant attack of their 
ehemies, and yet the finish of these walls and apartments show the advanced condition of the 
people in the prehistoric times. 
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here are the ruins of buildings, one of which was erected high 
up in the cliff on the Mancos and the other in the valley of 
the Chaco,* which have doorways, plastered walls, buttresses, 
windows, and double stories, and even “cornices” resembling 
those in modern houses, and we conclude that if any buildings 
were erected in prehistoric times these must have been. They 
show the conveniences to 
which the people were accus- 
tomed,—even carrying the 
material to the cliffs and with 
infinite pains perpetuating 
them in the houses built 
there. (3). Another contri- 
vance which illustrates the 
domestic life was the balcony. 
There were balconies in near- 
ly all of the cliff-houses. 
They projected out in front 
INDIAN CORN CARRIER.} above the first story and be- 
low the doors of the second 
story and overlooked the valleys, and were probably used as the 
platforms: and roofs were, as the loitering places where the 
housewives spent much of their time. In some cases the balcon- 
ies formed outside passage-ways between the rooms of the upper 
stories, as may be seen in the “Balcony House.” (4) The 
arrangement of the doors and windows was another convenience 
which shows much skill and forethought. There were not only 
doors which gave access to the different rooms and from the 
rooms to the courts, but there were win- 
dows which gave a view of the scenery 
outside, thus making the home attrac- 
tive as well as safe. This was the case 
even in the cave: dwellings. 
Mr. W. H. Jackson in speaking of 
Echo cave, which is situated twelve 
miles below Montezuma, says: 


Window-like apertures afforded communi- 
cation between each room all through the 
second story. There was also one window in 
each lower room about twelve inches square 
jooking out toward the open country. T SHAPED DOOR. 


These windows, doors, balconies and 
roofs gave extensive views of the valleys, and the fact that they 


*A room decorated in Chaco canyon was not plastered, but was finished with thick and thin 
stones inalternate rows. The poles which formed the ceiling and the floor gave to it a very neat 
appearance. There was a window on either side of this room, and adoor at oneend. ‘The plate 
illustrates this manner of finishing the room. 

+These cuts, one of which has heen kindly loaned us by the National Museum and the other 
by the Santa Fe R. R., illustrates the manner of carrying the corn on the shoulder, supported by a 
band around the head, and the adaptation of the doors to receive them. Many woven bands 
have been discovered among the cliff-dwellings. The custom ef weaving the bands and of carry- 
ing the corn in this way still continues, both among the Navajos and the Zunis. 
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were so common, shows that the Clift-Dwellers were lovers ot 
scenery and enjoyed louking out upon it. (5) There were con- 
trivances for weaving, cooking, and making pottery which show 
their industry and skill. Mr. Jackson describes some of these. 
- He says of Echo Cave: 


In the central room of the main building we found a circular basin-like 
depression, thirty inches across and and ten inches deep, that had served 
as a fireplace, being still filled with the ashes and cinders of aboriginal 
fires, the surrounding walls being blackened with smoke and soot. This 
room was undoubtedly the kitchen of the house. Some of the smaller 
rooms seem to have been used for the same purpose, the fires having been 
made in a corner against the back 
— —— ‘ae a an ha SEN 

e masonry displayed in the con- ¢ . : 

struction of the walls is very cred- ERA, \/ VV \/VV 
itable; a symmetrical curve is pre- ; rot 
served throughout the whole line a 
and every portion is perfectly i] 
plumb. The sub-divisions are at 
right-angles to the front, In the 
rear was an open space eleven 
feet wide and nine deep, which 

robably served as a “work-shop.” 

our holes were drilled into the 
smooth rock floor, about six feet 
equidistantly apart, each from six 
to ten inches deep, and five inches 
in diameter, as perfectly round as 
though drilled by machinery. We 
can reasonably assume that these 
people were familiar with the art 
of weaving, and that it was here 
they worked at the loom, the drill- 
ed holes supporting the posts. In 
this open space are a number of WOMEN WEAVING. 
grooves worn into the rock in 
various places, caused by the artificers of the little town in sharpening and 
polishing their stone implements.* : 


(6) The fireplaces are to be noticed. One kind of a fireplace 
is described by Mr. Jackson, and a cut is given of it; another 
kind is described by Mr. F. H. Chapin. It consists in placing a 
stone fender across one corner of the 
room, This shows that the people 
provided for their own comfort dur- 
ing the cold weather and lived compar- 
atively secure, even amidst the cliffs. 
(7) The pottery and pottery-kilns which 
have been described, also show their 

FIREPLACE, artistic taste and skill. Pottery vessels 

have been discovered in many houses. 

Furnaces used for firing pottery have been found in the cliff- 
dwellings on the Rio Mancos and on the Rio Verde. One, 
having walls standing to the height of fifteen or twenty feet and 
perfectly preserved, was found by Dr. Mearns at Oak Creek. 











*See Hayden’s Geographical Survey of the Territories: Washington, D.C.; 1876, page 32. 
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Large pits were seen in the vicinity from which the material was 


taken. (8) The mills, axes and tools are worthy of notice. 


Metates, or large stone mortars or mills, were discovered by Dr. 
Mearns,—some of them with the cvlindrical stone which was 
used for grinding inside of the mills. He says:* 


A series of these primitive stone mills may be seen inthe Amer can 
Museum, Grooved stone axes and hatchets were numerous, and like- 
wise exhibit an unusually wide range of variation in size, shade, material 
and workmanship. Several of them are. in form and finish, scarcely inferi- 
or to the modern articles. Some of the picks and hammers were also 
models of the handicraft of the stone age. Not the least interesting were 
the stone wedges (doubtless intended for splitting timbers) and agricultural 
tools. There was also a large as:ortment of stone knives, resembling in 
shape the chopping knife of modern housewives. Heavy mauls, pipes of 
lava, whetstones, polishing-stones, and other implements whose use is not 
apparent, were obtained, besides mortars and pestles, stone vessels, and 
plates or platters of volcanic rock. Besides such articles of dom: stic use, 
there were the implements of warfare and of chase, including rounded 
stone hammers, mo;tly of sandstone and scoria, grooved for attachment to 
a handle by means of a hide thong; also grooved stones used in arrow- 
making, spear-heads and arrow points of obsidian cr agate, and flints from 
the war club. Pigments—red, blue, gray, and black—were found; also a 
heavy, black powder, and the usual chipped’ pieces of obsidian-(volcanic 
glass) and agate, together with ornamental pebbles, etc. ‘Nor were orna- 
ments lacking such as amylets of shells and rings of bone and shells. 
Large earthen vessels were uncovered, the largest of them had a capacity 
of thirty gallons. One room appeared to have served as a store-room for 
earthen utensils, some of which were found in nests contained one within 
another, the smallest specimen measuring but 114 inches in diameter. 
There were ladles, dippers, shallow saucers, ¢ raceful ollas and vases which 
displayed much artistic feeling in their conception and execution. ; 
Numerous tools of bone, suchas were employed in the manufacture of rope, 
neatly carved from the bones of deer or antelope, were among the relics 
found. Various food substances were examined, including bones, teeth or 
horns (usually charred by fire) of elk, mule-deer, antelope, beaver, sper- 
mophile, pouched gopher. wood-rat, muskrat, mice, cotton- and jack-rabbit, 
turkey, serpent, turtle and fish, A sandal of vucca, differing in design from 
that taken from the wall oi Montezuma’s Castle, and several pieces of 
human scalps, complete the list of relics from this casa. 


VI. Here then we have the archzological evidence of the 
domestic life of the Cliff-Dwellers, both those who were situ- 
ated in the Mancos canyon, in the Canyon de Chelly and on 
the Rio Verde. The best illustration, however, is that which 
is given by the people who still inhabit the pueblos, and who 
are supposed to be the same people who formerly spread over 
the entire plateau and some of whom built the cliff-dwellings 
as a defense against the wild tribes. Their domestic life, 
though somewhat modified by contact with the whites, 
undoubtedly resembles that of the Cliff-Dwellers, for they are 
very tenacious of their old customs and ways, and still con- 
tinue the same organization and peculiar pueblo life. 

The following description was furnished by a lady who be- 
came thoroughly familiar with it on accompanying her hus- 
band, who was in charge of the field parties under Major 








*Popular Science Monthly, October 2oth, 1890, pp. 761-62. 
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Powell, Mrs. James Stevenson. She made an extensive visit 
to Zuni and says : 


Their extreme exclusiveness has preserved to the Zunians their strong 
individuality, and kept their language pure. Acgording to Major Powell's 
classification, their speech forms one of the four linguistic stocks to which 
may be traced all the Pueblo, dialects of the southwest. In all the large 
area which was once thickly dotted with settlements, only thirty-one 
remain, and these are scattered hundreds of miles apart from Taos, in 
northern New Mexico, to Isleta, in western Texas. Among these remnants 
of great native tribes, the Zunians may claim perhaps the highest position, 
whether we regard simply their agricultural and pastoral pursuits, or con- 
sider their whole social and political organization. 

The town of Zuni is built in the most curious style. It resembles a 
great bee-hive, with the houses piled one upon another in a succession of 
terraces, the roof of one forming the floor or yard of the next aboye, and 
so on, until in some cases five tiers of dwellings are successively erected 
though no one of them is over two stories high. These structures are of 
stone and ‘adobe.’ They are clustered around two plazas, or open squares, 
with several streets and three covered ways through the town. Theupper 
houses of Zuni are reached by ladders from the outside. The lower tiers 





GRINDING MEAL. 


have doors on the ground plan, while the entrances to the others are from 
the terraces. There is a second entrance through hatchways in the roof, 
and thence by ladders down into the rooms be'ow. In times of threatened 
attack the ladders were either drawn up or their rungs were removed, and 
the lower doors wers securely fastened in some of the many ingenious ways 
these people have ot barring the entrances to their dwellings. The houses 
have small windows in which mica was originally. used, and is still employ- 
ed to some extent; but the Zunians prize glass highly, and secure it when- 
ever practicable, at almost any cost. A dwelling of average capacity has 
four or five rooms, though in some there are as many as eight. Some of 
the larger apartments are paved with flagging, but the floors are usually 
plastered with clay, like the walls. They are kept in constant repair by the 
women, who mix a reddish-brown earth with water to the proper consist- 
ency, and then spreading it by hand, always laying it on in semi-circles. 
It dries smooth and even, and looks well. In working this plaster the 
squaw keeps her mouth filled with water, which is applied with all the dex- 
terity with which a Chinese laundryman sprinkles clothes. The women 
appear to delight in this work, which they consider their special preroga- 
tive, and would feel that their rights were infringed upon were man to do ~ 
it. In building, the men lay the stone foundations and set in place the 
huge logs that serve as beams to support the roof, the spaces between these 
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rafters being filled with willow brush; though some of the wealthier 
Zunians use instead shingles made by the carpenters of the village. The 
women then finish the structure. The ce‘lings of all the older houses are 
low; but Zuni architecture has improved and the modern style gives plenty 
of room, with doors through which one may pass without stooping. The 
inner walls are usually whitened. For this purpose a kind of white clay 
is dissolved in boiling water and applied by hand. A glove of undressed 
goat skin is worn, the hand being dipped in the hot liquid and passed 
repeatedly over the wall. 

In Zuni, as elsewhere, riches and official position confer importance 
upon possessors. The wealthier class live in the lower houses, those of 
moderate means next above, while the poorer families have to be content 
with the uppermost stories. Naturally nobody will climb into the garret 
who has the means of securing more convenient apartments, under the 
huge system of “French Flats,” which is the way of living in Zuni. 

The Alcalde, or lieutenant-governor, furnishes an exception to the 
general rule, as his official duties require him to occupy the highest house 
of all, from the top of which he announces each morning to the people the 
orders of the governor, and makes such other proclamations as may be 
required of him. 

Each family has one room, generally the largest in the house, where 
they eat, work andsleep together. In this room the wardrobe of the family 
hangs upon a log suspended beneath the rafters. Only the more valued 
robes, such as-those worn in the ‘ 
dance, being wrapped and carefully 
stored away in another apartment. 
Work of all kinds goes on in this 
larger room, including the cooking, 
which is done in a fireplace on the 
long side, made by a projection at 
right angles with the wall, with a 
mantei-piece on which rests thebase 
ofthe chimney. Another fireplace 
in another place is from six to eight 
feet in width, and above this isa 
ledge shaped chimney like a, 
Chinese awning. A highly-polished 
slab, fifteen or twenty inches in size, 
is raised a foot above the hearth. MAKING BREAD. 

Coals are heaped beneath this slab, 

and upon it the Waiavi is baked. This delicious kind of bread is made 
of meal ground finely and spread in a thin batter upon the stone with 
the naked hand. It is as thin as a wafer, and these crisp, gauzy sheets 
when cooked are piled in layers and then folded or rolled. Light bread, 
which is made only at feast times, is baked in adobe ovens outside of the 
houses. When not in use for this purpose they- make convenient kennels 
for the dogs, and playhouses for the children. Neatness is not one of the 
characteristics of the Zunians. In the late autumn and winter the women 
do little else than make bread; often in fanciful shapes for the feasts and 
dances which continually occur. A sweet drink, not at all intoxicating, 
is made from the sprouted wheat. The men use tobacco, procured 
from white traders, in the form of cigarettes from corn-husks; but this is a 
luxury in which the women do not indulge. The Pueblo mills are among 
the most interesting things about the town. These mills, which are fasten- 
ed to the floor a few feet from the wall, are rectangular in shape, and 
divided into a number of compartments, each about twenty inches wide 
and deep, the whole series ranging from five to ten feet in length. accord- 
ing tothe number of divisions. The walls are made of sand-stone. In 
each compartment a flat grinding stone is firmly set, inclining at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. These slabs are of different degress of smoothness 
graduated successively from coarse to fine. The squaws, who alone work 
at the mills, kneel before them and bend over them as a laundress does 
over the wash-tub, holding in their hands long stones of volcanic lava, 
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which they rub up and down the slanting slabs, stopping at intervals to 
place the grain between the stones. As the grinding proceeds the grist is 
passed from one compartment to the next until, in passing through the 
series, it becomes of the desired fineness. This tedious and laborious 
method has been practiced without improvement from time immemorial, 
and in some otf the aris the Zunians have actually retrograded. 


The Spanish account is earlier and better, and we shall 
therefore close with quoting from Mendoza, who says: 


Most of the houses are reached from the flat roof, using their 
ladders to goto the streets. The stories are mostly half as high again as a 
man, except the first one which is low and little more than a man’s height. 
One ladder is used to communicate with ten or twelve houses together. 
They make use of the low ones and live in tne highest ones; in the lowest 
ones of all they have loop-holes made sideways, as in the fortresses of 
Spain. The Indians say that when the people are attacked they station 
themselves in their houses and fight from there. When they go to war 
they carry shields and wear leather jackets which are made of cow’s hide 
colored, and they fight with arrows and with a sort of stone maul, and with 
some other weapons made of sticks. They eat human flesh and keep those 
whom they capture in war asslaves. Intheir houses they keep hairy animals 
(vicunasP) like the large Spanish hounds, which they shear, and they make 
long colored wigs from the hair, which they wear, and they also put the 
same stuff in the cloth which they make. The men are of small stature; 
the women are light-colored and of good appearance and they wear 
chemises which reach down to their feet; they wear their hair on each side, 
done up in a sort of twist, which leaves their ears outside, in which hang 
many turquoises as well as on their neck and arms. ‘I'he clothing of the 
men is a Cloak, and over this the skin of a cow; they wear caps on their 
heads; in summer they wear shoes made of painted or colored skin, and 
high buskinsin winter. They cultivate the ground the same way as in 
New Spain. They carry things on their heads as in Mexico. The men 
weave cloth and spin cotton; they have salt from the marshy lake which is 
two days from Cibola. The Indians have their dances and songs with 
some flutes, which have holes on which to put the fingers: they make much 
noise; they sing in unison with those who play, and those who sing clap 
their hands in our fashion. They say that five or six play together, and 
that some of the flutes are better thanothers. . . . The food which they 
eat in this country is corn, of which they have a great abundance, and 
beans and venison, which they probably eat (although they say that they do 
not), because we found many skins of deer and hares and rabbits. They 
make the best corn cakes I have ever seen anywhere, and this is what 
everybody ordinarily eats. They have the very best arrangement and 
machinery for grinding that was ever seen. One of these Indian women 
here will grind as much as four of the Mexicans. . . . I send you 
a cow skin, some turquoises, and two earrings of the same, and fifteen of 
the Indian combs, and some plates decorated with these turquoises, and 
two baskets made of wicker, of which the Indians have a large supply. I 
also send two rolls, such as the women usually wear on their heads when 
they bring water from the spring, the same way they doin Spain. These 
Indian women, with one of these rolls on her head, will carry a jar of water 
up a ladder without touching it with her hands. And, lastly, I send you 
samples of the weapons with which the natives fight, a shield, a hammer, 
and a bow and some arrows, among which there are two with bone points, 
the like of which have never been seen. 
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MAKUTU OR MAORI WITCHCRAFT. 


BY ELSDON BEST, 


Prior to the arrival of Europeans.in these southern seas, the 
Maori of New Zealand was living in a state of society that cer- 
tainly appears to have suited him well but which would be un- 
bearable to Occidental races. Our fathers found this branch of 
the far-reaching Polynesian race living under the shadow of the 
innumerable laws of ¢apu, laws which controlled every daily 
action of the people and which, however rigorous, doubtless 
served a good purpose in checking the strong passions of this 
most war-like race. Yet another subject which ever possessed 
the native mind and had a great effect on his actions, was that of 
aitua orevil omens. Their belief in omens was so great that it 
appears most ridiculous to us, and their mental powers, though 
singularly powerful, were ever weighted by the incubus of super- 
stition. A strange people in a strange land, their system of 
karikia (invocations or incantations) was most intricate and 
elaborate, their birth and death customs were singular and un- 
doubtedly ancient beyond computation, the rites and ceremonies 
pertaining to war, hunting and other matters, were innumerable 
and remarkably interesting. We will now look at a few 
examples of the beliefs, rites and customs of the ancient Maori, 
as explained by the old men of the Tuhoe tribe, who yet retain 
much information anent the days of yore, when the neolithic 
Maori was as yet unaware of the existence of the pale hued 
Pakeha. 

MAKUTU OR WITCHCRAFT, 

This was a most serious item to the Maori, and indeed it 
still exists among all the tribes. Their minds were ever satur- 
ated with superstition and many of the /ohunga (priests), and 
others, were objects of special dread on account of their pow- 
ers to bewitch and thus cause death. 

The most efficacious way in which to slay a person by 
witchcraft was to take the Hau of such person. The nau is the 
very essence of life, it is an essence or ichor, non-vissible, in- 
tangible as ordinary matter, although it can be conveyed by 
the hand, in fact it 1s the life of the person, the body is merely 
an abode for the Hau, and should the latter be taken by witch- 
craft the body perishes at once or at least very shortly. It {is 
distinct from the wairua, which is the actual body. It is the 
wairua which leaves the body (when a person dreams) and goes 
wandering afield. A Maori will say, “I went to the Reinga 
(hades—the spirit land)—last night, etc.” that is he dreamed, 
his wairua went to Reinga. At death the wairua leaves the 
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body and descends to the Reinga or underworld, or in some 
cases it may remain in this world as a kehua or whakahachae 
(ghost), whose pride and pleasure it is to scare travelers by 
night and utter strange sounds around houses whose inmates 
fear these ghostly visitations. Thie Zaz is also destinct from the 
mauri of a person, which is the spark or breath of life, or as one 
authority describes it, “the physical life principle, the Aau being 
the intellectual spirit.” If I startle a man, he will exclaim, 
“E tama! ka oho-mauriahau i a koe,” i. e., you made the breath 
of life leap up within me. The human mauri must not be con- 
founded with the mauri of a forest or a canoe, this Jatter being a 
talisman to protect such forest or canoe from designing enemies. 

It will thus be seen that man is possessed of three different 
and distinct essences or spirits, according to the Maori, besides 
his earthly body. In this regard he went one better than the 
ancient Egyptian who had but two such spirits,—the Ka, which 
much resembled the Maori wairua—and a still more subtle 
essence which at death went to the gods and was judged by 
Osiris. 

It was the “hau” which was acted upon in the matter of witch- 
craft. Any priest. or person possessed of this power could 
destroy life in any other person, could he but obtain a portion 
of the hair, clothing, or spittle of such person. This object, 
having been in contact with the body of the doomed man, was 
used as a medium over which the incantations to destroy life 
were repeated; such incantations would destroy the “hau,” after 
which the body naturally perished. This medium taken was 
termed a “hohona” (‘“‘ohonga” among other tribes) and was 
not the real “hau” of a person, but the “ahua” (semblance) of 
the “hau.” 

Having become possessed of such a medium the priest then 
fashions of loose earth a figure of human form, in which figure 
he makes a small hole. Here the ‘hohona’ is deposited and 
by his potent incantations the priest causes the ‘wairua’ of the 
doomed person to enter this hole in which it is destroyed by 
another ‘karakia’ termed ‘kopani.’ The spirit as it enters the 
hole (rua-iti) may be invisible or it may be in the form of a 
fly (ugaro). 

Should I have lost a pig by theft I at once goto the 
Tohunga who, by repeating a certain spell, will cause the 
‘wairua’ of the thief to come and stand before him, but it will 
be visible to him only. He will then say, “There is the thief, 
it is sucha person.” I then go and obtain some article such as 
the cord by which he led the pig away and this cord will serve 
as a destroying medium at the ‘rua-iti’ of the Tohunga. He 
will hold one end of the cord in his hand and allow the other 
to hang down into the hole in the dummy figure. He then 
repeats a spell to cause the ‘wairua’ of the thief to descend the 
cord into the pit of death. 

It must be borne in mind that every such spell to cause 
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death has its counter-spell, and should I become aware that 
some person was attempting my life by means of the deadly 
‘rua-iti,’ I at once contrive to obtain possession of some article 
belonging to the man who I know is bewitching me,—his 
.‘kawe’ or swag straps, or his picket rope ora portion thereof. 
This object I then smear with blood obtained from an incision 
in my left side or left shoulder, after which I kindle a fire and 
burn it; repeating at the same time the appropriate ‘karakia’ to 
nullify or ward off the spell of my enemy. This being a sacred 
ceremony I am necessarily ‘tapu’ while performing the same 
and must therefore obtain the services of a ‘ruwahine’ to take 
the ‘tapu’ off, i. e:, to ‘whakanou’ or make common my person, 
clothing, etc. The ‘ruwahine’ employed to take the ‘tapu’ off 
a person, or war party, or house, is an elderly woman either 
childless or past the age of child-bearing. A single potato or 
‘kumara’ (sweet potato) is roasted at the sacred fire and eaten 
by the ‘ruwahine’ and the appropriate ‘karakia’ being repeated, 
the ‘tapu’ is lifted and the person or house is ‘noa’ (common 
or free of ‘tapu’). Another way in which to take the ‘tapu’ 
off is to place the aforesaid ‘kumara’ beneath the threshold of 
my house and get the ‘ruwahine’ (wise woman, sacred or ‘tapu’ 
during ceremony) to step over that threshold, which is the 
most sacred part of a house. 

Another mode of ‘makutu’ is by the sacred fire known as 
the ‘ahi-whakaene.” This fire is kindled by the ‘tohunga 
makutu’ (wizard priest) as he repeats the ‘korakia’ known as 
‘hika ahi’ (fire generating). He then recites his spell to slay 
his adversary, or should he merely wish to reform some person 
from evil courses, he will repeat the ‘ka-mahunu,’ a spell that 
will cause the culprit to be utterly ashamed of his sins and de- 
sirous of leading a better life. 

Or should a man, while traversing some trail, encounter a 
lizard (a fearful omen), he will first kill it and then get a 
‘ruwahine’ to step over it, to avert the evil omen. But as he 
knows full well that the lizard has been sent by some enemy 
to work him grievous harm, he proceeds to cut the hapless 
reptile into divers pieces over which the priest performs the 
‘whakautu-utu’ ceremony, to cause the evil fate to recoil upon 
the sender of the lizard. Taking up one of the pieces of the 
lizard he repeats, “‘To such and such ‘hapw’ (sub-tribe),” and 
reciting a spell, casts the piece into the ‘ahi-whakaene.’ This 
is repeated until all the pieces are in the fire, a different sub- 
tribe being mentioned each time, after which a lock of hair is 
cut from the head of the man who encountered the lizard, 
which hair is also cast into the sacred fire. ‘Heoi!’ Yet a little 
while and the horrors of the ‘ahi-whakaene, will descend upon 
those who sought to slay a distant foe by means of the fear- 
some lizard which represents death and ever chilleth the soul 
of man. 

The ‘Wero-ugereugere’ is an incantation which. causes the 
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person against whom it is directed to be assailed by the ‘ugere- 
ugere, a loathsome disease resembling leprosy, and which 
formerly existed among the Taupo tribes. 

Other forms of ‘makutu,’ such as the ‘ahi-matiti,’ caused a 
person to become mentally deranged and to go about clutch- 
ing at the air and committing other foolish actions. 

If aman possesses a good reliable ‘atua’ (familiar spirit, 
god), it will not fail to warn him should any one be working 
him an injury by ‘makutu.’ Or his ‘wairua’ will discover the 
fact, as it wanders forth while the body sleeps, and so return 
and warn him. Thus it is dangerous to suddenly awaken a 
sleeping person, for his ‘wairua’ may be out rambling around 
the world. Still it is a nimble spirit that ‘wairua’ and when 
the sleeping body awakens the ‘wairua’ is back at once. At 
such a time the sleeper awakens with a start—that is ‘oho 
mauri’—the startling of the breath of life within the body, the 
return of the ‘wairua’ to it’s earthly body—it is back in an 
instant. 

The ‘rua-iti’ and other works of ‘makutu’ are always con- 
ducted in the evening or at dawn when it is desired to bring the 
‘wairua’ of a person before the magician, for the reason that 
the spirit only leaves the body at night, during the daytime 
the person is naturally presumed to be awake and therefore his 
‘wairua’ is Safe within his body. 

When a person arises from a seat he leaves a certain amount 
of his ‘hau’ adhering to the seat. He will therefore, as he 
rises, reach back his left hand and scoop. up this ‘hau’ lest it 
be taken by some wizard to work him bodily harm. In like 
manner as a person walks he leaves the ‘manea’ or ‘hau’ of his 
footsteps adhering to his tracks. This also can be taken by a 
wizard and used as a means of slaying the witless traveler. 
Thus in traveling through a hostile country it is advisable to 
walk in the water as much as possible, inasmuch as a person’s 
‘manea’ does not adhere to water. 

The ‘Matakai’ is an incantation to slay a person while he is 
in the act of eating. Should you meet a wizard (tohunga 
makutu) in your travels, and should you be carrying food, do 
not give such food to the wizard or he will use it as ‘ohonga’ 
and so take your ‘hau’ and destroy you. 

Such are some of the methods of destroying man by witch- 
craft, but as remarked, such spells can be warded off if the 
afflicted person possesses the requisite knowledge, and if his 
‘karakia’ have sufficient ‘mana’(power). One method of avert- 
ing the ‘makutu’ is by tying strips of ‘harakeke’ (phormium 
tenare) around the limbs and body and then reciting a certain 
‘karakia’ known as the ‘matapuru.’ 

But the most effective way to prevent the spells of sorcerers 
from having any harmful effect is to ensure the safety of the 
‘hau’ by means of protecting its ‘ahua, or semblance. This isa 
case of hair spliting in the ‘‘Black Art” with a vengeance, in- 
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asmuch as the’semblance or essence of the ‘hau’ must neces- 
sarily be the semblance (ahua) of an intangible spirit, i. e., the 
essence of an essence. This points to a high plane of meta- 
physical reasoning, seldom, I fancy, met with in a neolithic 
people, but a subject all too long to enter on here. 

The ‘ahurewa’ is an emblem of the gods (‘atua’). It is 
simply a carved peg stuck in the ground at the village ‘tuahu’ 
or sacred place. This ‘ahurewa’ is a ‘toronga atua,’ i. e., a 
medium of divination. Now the ‘ahua’ or semblance of a man’s 
‘hau’ may be taken by the priest and conveyed to the ‘ahurewa’ 
where it is ‘planted’ in the ‘ahurewa,’ absorbed by that. useful 
article. It is of course the ‘karakia’ of the priest which causes 
this ‘ahua’ to enter the ‘ahurewa,’ and once established there 
the person whose ‘haw’ it represents is safe from all attacks of 
witchcraft. ‘lhe ‘hau’ cannot ‘now be effected by ‘makutu’ for 
the reason that its essence is protected. 

Such are some of the leading items anent witchcraft as 
practiced and believed in by the ancient Maori of New Zea- 
land, but it would require many pages to thoroughly describe 
the inumerable customs, ceremonies and beliefs connected with 
Polynesian Makutu, which in its palmy days rose to the level 
of a fine art. 





ANIMAL FORMS IN ANCIENT PERUVIAN ART. 


BY HARLAN I. SMITH 


Animal and plant forms are largely represented in the art of 
the various peoples who have inhabited the Pacific coast of 
America. In the north only animal forms are found, but in 
Mexico and in South America plant forms occur as well. 

The pre-Columbian peoples of Peru represented life forms 
of a wide range of species and in various materials. Besides 
this, there is a variety in the method of expression, extending 
from portrait and realistic representations to extremely conven- 
tionalized forms. 

Without attempting to make an exhaustive study of this 
problem, it is interesting to note a few of the various animal 
species represented, to call attention to the method of expression 
and to the material employed for each. 

The objects showing animal forms in ancient Peruvian art, 
are mainly obtained from graves or in the body bundle itself. 
The northern coast region seems to be especially rich in the 
number aad variety of these forms, although examples are plen- 
tiful farther south and in the lofty dry interior. 

The method of execution is more or less influenced by the 
material employed. For instance, the weave of cloth gives 
geometric effect and thus necessarily conventionalizes animal 
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forms, possibly suggesting their conventionalization in material 
which does not compel it. 

Among realistic representations are human portraits, well 
executed in pottery in the form of jars; the monkey modeled in 
pottery; the llama carved from stone, executed in copper and gold, 
modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery and painted and painted 
on pottery ; tne puma modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery 
and painted, in relief on pottery and painted on pottery; the 





PORTRAIT POTTERY. 


seal modeled in pottery ; the bird cut out of sheet silver, carved 
in shell, bone and wood, modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery 
and painted, in relief on pottery and manikined with cotton; the 
owl modeled in pottery; the parrot modeled in pottery; the 
crane in relief on pottery; the frog modeled in pottery, and 
modeled in pottery and painted; the serpent cut from sheet gold, 
carved in wood, modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery and 





MAN MODELED IN POTTFRY. PUMA MODELED IN POTTERY. 


painted and painted on pottery; the fish cut out of sheet silver, 
modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery and painted, in relief on 
pottery and painted on pottery; the fly executed in bronze and 
painted on pottery; the beetle painted on pottery; the lobster 
carved from shell and modeled in pottery; the crab in relief on 
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pottery and stamped on cloth; the scollop modeled in pottery 
and the conch modeled in pottery. 

Among conventional representations are the human figure 
woven in tapestry and painted on cloth; the monkey woven in 
tapestry ; the llama executed in copper and painted on pottery ; 
the puma cut out of sheet gold; the bird painted on pottery, 
woven in tapestry and stamped on cloth and the serpent painted 
on cloth. 

‘The species represented are thus seen to include, man, the 
monkey, the llama, the puma, the seal, the bird, the owl, the 
parrot, the crane, the frog, the serpent, the fish, the fly, the 
beetle, the lobster, the scollop and the conch. 

On the other hand these forms are represented carved from 
stone, executed in gold, cut from sheet gold, cut from sheet 
silver, executed in bronze, carved in shell, carved in bone, carved 
in wood, modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery and painted, in 
relief on pottery, painted on pottery, manikined with cotton, 
woven in tapestry, painted on cloth and stamped on cloth. 
Many are represented in a realistic manner and not a few are ° 
conventionalized occasionally. 





THE LONG ISLAND TABLET. 
The article by Dr. W. W. Tooker in 


the November number of this magazine 
should have had the tablet which is given 
herewith, but it was unfortunately left 
out. These researches into the early 
historic and prehistoric symbols of the 
Algonquians are very valuable. They 
carry us back to the border line and 
help us to discriminate between the 
relics and symbols which were intro- 
duced by the white man and those which 
were purely aboriginal. This particular ° = 
relic seems to have been aboriginal. It is a couvcuseai igure 
of a “vanquished foe,” i.e., a headless human figure, so often 
occurring in aboriginal pictographs. Sir William Johnson says 
of the Iroquois: “They delineate bodies without heads to ex- 
press scalps.” The “vanquished foe” is engraven on both sides 
of the tablet, and sixteen tally marks on its edges probably indi- 
cates the number vanquished, 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE MONGOLS IN RUSSIA, CHINA, THIBET, 
AND SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE. 


The countries of northern Europe and northern Asia are 
engaging attention at the present time. There is an ancient 
history connected with them all, and several books have been 
published, one of them a re-publication of the old and well 
known work by M. de Huc,* two others by Charles Morris, 
author of Half Hours with the Best American Authors, and King 
Arthur and Knights of the Round Table. 

These books treat of the condition of these countries in 
modern times, but they go back to the earliest period and so 
are very useful to ethnologists and archzologists, and especially 
to those who are studying the relation of America to the 
Asiatic continent in prehistoric and ancient historic times. 
They show the contrast between Malays and Mongolians, and 
Mongolians and Slavs, and reveal the time when the fierce 
Mongols crowded down between Europe and Asia, overrun- 
ning the Greek empire and threatened destruction to the 
Romans. They show that by a reflex wave Buddhism was 
spread over China, Mongolia and Japan, affecting their archi- 
tecture and entire religious system, and how, afterward, the 
Roman Catholics introduced their religion and gave to the Bud- 
dhists their order of monks and the office of the Grand Lama, 
though they themselves were soon expelled. They show how 
the travels of Marco Polo and Sir John Maundeville created 
great interest in the land of Cathay, and led Columbus to make 
his voyage to the westward. They show also how early Rus- 
sia commenced its trade on the borders of China, and how the 
regions of independent Tartary have been traversed by embas- 
sies and travelers from time to time. 

All of these countries, including Thibet, were settled by the 
Mongolians, who were descendants of the old Scythians of 
whom Herodotos speaks. They may be called the “ground 
race’’ of history, though there was a prehistoric ‘‘ground race” 
which dwelt in the same region, concerning which very little 





*Travels in Tartay, Thibet and China, during the years of 1844-5-6, 
by M. de Huc; translated from the French by W. Hazlitt. Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

{Historical Tales; The Romance of Reality ; Japan, China also Russia, 
by Charles Morris. J. P. Lippincott & Co., [1898] Publishers. 
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is known, though they are called Euro-Asiatics. Mongolia 
is described by Mr. Morris “as a vast and mighty plain, spread- 
ing thousands of miles to the north and south, to the east and 
west; in the north a land of forests, in the south and east a 
region of treeless levels. Here stretches the black land 
whose deep dark soil is fit for endless harvest. Here are the 
arable steppes, a vast fertile prairie land, and here again the 
barren steppes, fit only for wandering herds and the tents of 
nomad shepherds. It is there the land of Russia appears to 
us when the mist of prehistoric times first began to lift. We 
are told that these broad levels were formerly inhabited by a 
people called the Cymmerians who were driven out by the 
Scythians. Some believe that they were the ancestors of the 
Cymri, the Celts of the west. 

“The Scythians, who thus came into history like a cloud of 
war, made the god of war their chief deity. The temples 








MONGOLIAN ENCAMPMENT. 


which they built to this deity were of the simplest, being great 
heaps of fagots, which were added to every year as they rotted 
away under the rains. Into the top of the heap was thrust an 
ancient iron sword as the emblem of the god. 

“To prove their prowess in war they cut off the heads of 
the slain and carried them to the king. Like the Indians of 
the west, they scalped their enemies. 

“The Scythians and Celts occupied the south of Russia, and 
there came into contact with the Greek trading colonies north 
of the Black sea and gained from them some little veneer of 
civilization.” 

The Mongolians, however, in the north of Asia have re- 
mained about as they were in the earliesttimes. They are still 
very much like the Indians of North America. They live in 
conical tents resembling the wigwams .and are constantly 
changing their abodes. They are nomads and follow their 
herds from place to place. 
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M. de Huc gives a view of the Mongolians and their 
country as it was in 1844. He says: “Tartary has an aspect 
altogether peculiar to itself. There is nothing in the world 
that resembles a Tartar landscape. There are no towns, no 
edifices, no arts, no industry, no cultivation, no forests. Every- 
where it is prairie; sometimes interrupted by immense lakes, 
by majestic rivers, by rugged and imposing mountains some- 





SLEIGHING IN RUSSIA. 
Courtesy of J. P. Lippincott & Co. 


times spreading out into vast limitless plains. There in these 
verdant solitudes, the bounds ot which seem lost in the remote 
horizon, you might imagine yourself gently rocking in the calm 
waves of some broad ocean. You sometimes come upon scenes 
more animated than these. You see rising in all directions 
tents of various dimensions looking like balloons newly inflat- 
ed. Men, mounted on fiery horses and armed with long poles, 
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gallop abreast, guiding to the best pasture great herds of cattle, 
which undulate in the distance all around like waves of the sea. 
All of a sudden, these pictures so full of animation, disappear, 
and you see nothing of that which of late was so full of life. 
Men, tents, herds, all have vanished in the twinkling of an 
eye. You merely see in the desert heaps of embers, half ex- 
tinguished fires, and a few bones, of which birds of prey are 
disputing the possession.” 

The same impression is formed from the cuts which are 
used in both books. In the book by M. de Huc we have the 
rude tents of the Tartars and a view of the inside with the fur- 
niture and equipments, which remind us of the tents of the 
aborigines of America, as there are bows and arrows and 
primitive wooden vessels, and the ever recurring sofa which 








esembles that in the Haidah tents. In the book by Mr. 
Morris, we have the Russian sledge, traversing the treeless 
plains in winter, and the hunter with his hounds crossing the 
tract. Everything is bleak and barren. There are other 
scenes than these, for there are Lamaseries in China and 
Thibet which M. de Huc describes, and even ancient trading 
places where Russians congregated at times, as well as the 
ancient wall, all of which exhibit the signs of civilization. 

The history of China, as well as that of Russia, is closely 
connected with these nomad tribes. China, on three sides, 
is abundantly defended from invasion—the ocean on the east, 
and mountains and desert on the south and west. Its only 
vulnerable quarter is in the north where it joins to the vast 
region of the steppes, where from time immemorial has dwelt 
a race of hardy wanderers. We first hear of Tartar raids upon 
China in the reign of the Emperor Muh Wang in the roth 
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century B.C. As time went on the tribes combined and fell 
in greater numbers upon the southern realm. Against these 
foes the Great Wall was built, and ages of warfare passed be- 
fore the armies of China succeeded in subduing and making 
tributary the people of the steppes.” 

The Great Wall of China was built to defend the frontier 
against the Tartars. This occurred in the year 314 A.D. “A 
prodigious number of laborers were employed upon it, and the 








INTERIOR OF BUDDHIST TEMPLE. 


work on this gigantic enterprise continued forten years. The 
Great Wall extends from the westernmost point of Kan-Sen to 
the Blue Sea. 

“Mr. Barrow who, in 1793, accompanied Lord Macartney to 
China, as historiographer to the British Embassy, made this 
calculation: he supposed that there were in England and Scot- 
land 1,800,000 houses, and estimating the masonry work of 
each to be 2,000 cubic feet, he propounded that the aggregate 
did not contain as much material as the Great Wall of China, 
which, in his opinion, was enough for the construction of a wall 
to go twice around the world.” M.de Huc says: “We have 
crossed it at fifteen different points, and on several occasions 
have traveled for whole days parallel with it, and never once 
losing sight of it; and often, instead of the great double tur- 
reted rampart that exists toward Peking, we have found a 
mere low wall of brickwork or even earthwork, In some 
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places, indeed, we have found this famous barrier reduced to 
its simplest expression, and composed mostly of flint-stones 
roughly piled up. 

“It is indeed obvious that Tsin-Chi-Hoang-Ti, in the execu- 
tion of this great undertaking, would fortify with especial care 
the vicinity of the capital, as being the point to which the 
Tartar hordes wouldjfirst direct their aggressive steps.” 

The Great Wall was built in vain against vast hordes, who, 
under the name of Scythians, Hunsand Tartars, were constant- 
ly crowding southward. They were diverted for a time and 
crowded down upon Parthia and the Caspian Sea, even upon 
India as early as the days of Alexander the Great. They 





CITY OF TOLON-NOOR. 


moved westward and invaded the Roman Empire under the 
name of the Huns about 500 A. D. 

“This mighty plateau, largely a desert, was the swarming 
place of the emigrant invader. From these broad levels inthe 
past, horde after horde of savage horsemen rode over Europe 
and Asia—frightful Huns, devastating Turks and the desolating 
Mongols. The nomads are born warriors; they live on horse- 
back; the care of their great hordes teach them military dis- 
cipline; they are always in motion, no cities to defend, no 
homes to abandon, no crops to harvest. Their home is a camp; 
when they move it moves with them; their tools are weapons 
always in hand, always ready to use; a dozen times they burst 
like a devouring torrent from the desert and overwhelmed the 
south and west. Over these broad spaces, the invaders swept 
like an avalanche, finding cultivated fields before them and 
leaving a desert behind them. They swam the Don, the 
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Volga and thé other great rivers on their horses, or crossed 
them on the ice. Leathern boats brought over their wagons 
and artillery. They spread from Livonia to the Black Sea, 
poured into the kingdoms of the west, and would have over- 
run all Europe but for the vigorous resistance of the knight- 
hood of Germany.” 

They next, under the name of Turks, crowded down between 
the two continents, took possession of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
as Mohammedans, still hold the key to the interior of Russia 
and the far east. 

The Tartar invasion of Asia was followed in the 13th cen- 
tury by the dreadful outbreak of the Mongol-Tartars under 


the great conqueror Genghis Khan, or Kublai Kahn, the Mon-- 


Ss ees, 





MONGOLIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


gol Emperor of China, who sent envoys to Japan. This great 
movement of the Mongolian Tartars affected even modern 
Europe. The Roman.church was so moved that the Pope sent 
ambassadors to the northern frontier of Persia with the hope 
of checking their course. 

These northern regions of Europe and Asia were the swarm- 
ing places of a rude population resembling the American 
aborigines, and had it not been for the barriers of the Himalaya 
mountains on one side and the Altai range on the other, they 
would have covered all Europe and all Asia with their own 
barbarism, and made even a wider gulf between the ancient 
and modern history than that which now exists. 

In the mean time four journeys or embassies opened the 
doors into this great interior of Mongolia, one of which was so 
early and obscure that it is scarcely known even to the histor- 
ians. The journey of Fa-Hien, the journey of Marco Polo, the 
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journey of the embassy from the Pope, and that of M. de Huc, 
reveal the condition of China and Mongolia during all that 
period in which the Buddhistic faith became so prominent, 
and in which efforts were made to convert the Mongolians 
to christianity. 

We shall see later on that the discovery of America is linked 
with the journey of Marco Polo in the 13th century and with 
the awakening of mind which even affected the Arabs and the 
Turks, as well as the Europeans, but did not occur until after 
the Reformation and the rise of Protestantism. It was between 
the time of the erection of the wall and the time of the invasion 
of Europe by the Turks, that the journey of Fa-hien, the Bud- 
- dhist priest took place. He was the first to reach the great 
Thibetan range where the Grand Lama has held sway for so 
many years. He traversed about the same territory which M. 
de Huc did 1500 years afterward, but his mission was to visit 
the Buddhist priests, while that of the French missionary was to 
convert the priests and bring the Grand Lama into allegiance to 
to the Pope of Rome if possible. The growth of Buddhism 
through China and independent Tartary occurred during these 
years. Nestorian missionaries had visited western China about 
the time that Fa-hien reached Thibet, and established there a 
branch of the Nestorian church, and left there the earliest trace 
of christianity in this remote interior. 

The Greek church, which is really older than the Roman, 
spread to the east and became the established church of Russia 
about 900 A. D. Mohammedanism had spread over Syria, 
Turkey, and even into India, and has proved like a wall, separat- 
ing the east from the west, and perhaps perpetuating the differ- 
ences between them. The Turks are Mongols and have the same 
Mongolian spirit of defiance, but they remain as a wedge between 
Europe and Asia and still hold the Sepulchre of Cirist in their 
grasp. The differences between the nations are not owing 
altogether to ethnic descent, but to the religions which have been 
adopted. These religions are strangely correlated to the racial 
peculiarities and national history. 

Buddhism prevails in Chinaard Thibet; Mohammedanism in 
Turkey ; the Greek church in Russia; the Latin church in Italy, 
Spain, France and South America; Protestantism in Germany, 
England, Scandinavia, and North America. There was an 
attempt to introduce the Latin church into China, and papal 
misiionaries were sent in large numbers. The experience was 
the same as that which has been manifest in the Phillipines and 
Spain, but there was a revolt and the missionaries were driven 
out from China, though Mongolia continued to be occupied 
more or less by missionaries of the Roman church. It was in 
order to visit the missions that M. Gabet and M. de Huc were 
deputed, and made their journey to the capital of Thibet. 

These three books open the door which gives to us a view 
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of the middle kingdom, as well as the great Mongolian deserts 
on one side and the high range of Thibet on the other, and 
prepare the way for a better understanding of the history of 
Russia, China, Turkey and all those kingdoms which are con- 
tending for the dominion of the vast regions which lie beyond 
the mountains and away from the sea board. This history is 
very important at the present time, for by it we may understand 
the great problems before the world. From the two journeys, 
of Fa-hien and of M. de Huc, we learn that the conditions of the 








LAMASERY OF TCHO- 
GORTAN. 


Mongolians had not essen- 
tially changed for thousands 
of years. The only change 
that had come upon them 
was that the Buddhist re- 
ligion had taken the place of 
the worship of the scimeter 
and the god of war. The Grand Lama was then as he is now, 
supreme in his mountain domain, though it was with a hope and 
expectation that he might become a convert and perhaps a vicar 
of the Pope, that M. de Huc made his way to this distant point 
of Tusang. He met with great difficulties and hardships but 
escaped the ill treatment which some recent travelers have suffer- 
ed at the hands of this exclusive people. There are certain 
views brought out by the cuts in the first volume of the 7ravelers 
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in Tartary and Thibet which are somewhat interesting. The city 
of Tolon Noor was then an emporium for Russian merchandise. 
“Its population is immense and its commerce enormous. Rus- 
sian merchandise is brought here in large quantities by the way 
of Kiakta. The Tartars bring incessant herds of camels, oxen 
and horses, and carry back in exchange tobacco, linen, and tea. 
This constant arrival and departure of strangers communicates 
to the city an animated and varied aspect.” 

We learn from other cuts* the style of architecture intro- 
duced by the Buddhists. 

There is a view of the Grand Lamasery and of a Buddhist 
temple situated at the westernmost point where the Chinese 
exercised sway over the Mongolians, and another view of the 
Lamasery at Tchogortan and the home of Buddhist monks 
and hermits. The following is the description: “Its aspect is 
tolerably picturesque, especially in summer. The habitations 
of the Lamas, constructed at the foot of the mountain that 
terminates in a peak, are shaded by ancient trees, the great 
branches of which afford a retreat to infinite kites and crows. 
Some feet below these cottages runs an abundant stream, in- 
terrupted by various dams which the Lamas have constructed 
for the purpose of turning their tchukor, or fraying mills. In 
the depths of the valley, and on the adjacent hills, you see 
the black tents of the Si-Fan, and a few herds of goats and 
long haired cattle. The rocky and rugged mountain which 
backs the Lamasery, serves as an abode for five contemplative 
monks, who, like the eagles, have selected as the site of their 
eyries the most elevated and most inaccessible points. Some 
have hollowed out their retreat in the living rock; others dwell 
in wooden cells, stuck against the mountain like enormous 
swallows’ nests, a few pieces of wood, driven into the rock, 
form the staircase by which they ascend or descend. One of 
these Buddhist hermits, indeed, who has entirely renounced 
the world, has voluntarilly deprived himself of these means of 
communicating with his fellows; a bag tied toa long string 
serves as the medium for conveying to him the alms of the 
Lamas and shepherds.” 

Two or three journeys have recently been taken by adven- 
turous travelers to reach the deep interior and penetrate the 
dominion of the Grand Lama, who reigns supreme in Thibet, 
and strange experiences were met. 

The world can well afford to let this people rest unmolested 
in their mountain home, until the struggle between the great 
world-disputing races shall have ceased, and Mongolian, Aryan, 
Malayan, Semitic religions, institutions and systems have be- 
come blended into one. 





*The cuts were kIndly furnished us by the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE FIELD MUSEUM. 


A new hall has just been opened to the Department of 
Anthropology in the Field Columbian Museum which is 
entirely devoted to the Hopi (Pueblo) Indians of Arizona. It 
is probably the best collection of the kind in the world, for it 
gives nearly all the articles which are necessary to illustrate 
the life and industries of this particulartribe. The collections 
in the National Museum are larger and illustrate the broader 
field, but even those do not so thoroughly represent this one 
locality. 

The articles, within the hall, are arranged in seventeen dif- 
ferent cases and are nearly complete collections of objects of 
industrial art as well as those of a ceremonial and domestic 
character. One of these cases contains about two hundred 
objects in pottery; among them are coiled black and white, and 
red and cream colored vessels; some of them containing very | 
rare and singular symbols which were peculiar to the ancient 
Pueblos, but the ‘significance of which is not yet understood. 
In another case are stone objects, such as axes, mauls, ham- 
mers, pestles, rubbing-stones, knives, scrapers, spears, and 
little stone mountain lions. Two or three of the axes are 
worthy of special notice. One of them is arranged for ‘ double’ 
hafting; two others are ground to a sharp edge. A large 
number of basket-trays made by the modern Hopi and Oraibi 
Indians surmount these cases. Two, side by side, represent 
the ancient and the modern pottery and are very instructive 
on this account. Other cases are devoted to clothing still in 
use: blankets, sashes, and kilts used in ceremonies, also domes- 
tic implements, cooking utensils, spindles, drills, hair-pins and 
bird snares, all of them showing signs of use and very sugges- 
tive of the domestic life and mechanical skill of the people. 
The contrivances are rude compared with the products, for the 
blankets, sashes and kilts are remarkably well woven to have 
come from such looms. Three cases are filled with Katcina 
dolls,—the largest collection in existence. There are about 
one hundred and fifty dolls with labels attached;which show 
the symbols. There are about thirty masks of more than usual 
antiquity. 

The symbols contained in the woven garments are very 
suggestive. In them we find the crooked serpent with the 
usual ‘frog’s foot’ and ‘double bars,’ also the ‘stepped’ figures 
which are so common throughout the Pueblo territory, and 
especially among the Tusayans. There are other articles which 
have not been put in place, which will be described in the 
next number, and perhaps some of the symbols will be repre- 
sented by cuts. Especial interest centers in the life casts and 
groups of effigies which represent the features and forms of 
the Hopi in their surroundings. One of the groups represents 
the interior of a Pueblo apartment. Here there is the usual 
furniture of the mill or grinding trough, fire place, walls, and ° 
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articles hanging upon the walls. A woman is represented in 
the act.of spreading the thin dough batter over a stone which 
is to make the bread; another Hopi maiden is represented as 
pounding corn, another young girl, with a water jar on her 
head, is coming up a ladder into the room; an old Hopi man 
is sitting before a loom weaving, and the wife of the chief is 
engaged in making a pottery vessel. Another case represents 
a young Indian, with a boomerang in his hand, engaged ina 
rabbit hunt. Two groups represent Katcina dancers, the one 
with the rattles in hand and fine boughs above them; the other 
sitting and ‘making music’ (such as it is) by drawing a deer 
scapular over a notched stick. Fortunately the music is ‘not 
in the air.’ The dancers are dressed in full costume. These 
casts were taken from life and fairly represent the people as 
they are and were. 

We have here alsoa specimen of the Pueblo architecture in 
the cast which is placed in the same room. The whole collec- 
tion gives us a view of Pueblo life in all its variety and antique 
character. It is purely an American exhibit and the view of 
it is almost equal to going to Arizona to study the people in 
their homes. 





A GENEROUS GIFT. 
[From the Toronto World, Now. 3d, 1898.) 


The Ontario Archzological Museum has just been made 
the recipient of upwards of two thousand specimens of Indian 
relics, presented by George E. Laidlaw of “The Fort,” Balsam 
Lake, Victoria county, Canada. For twenty years and more 
Mr. Laidlaw has pursued the study of American archeology 
with unusal ardor, and has contributed numerous excellent 
articles to the various continental magazines devoted to arche- 
ological science, besides having at various times added his 
quota to the annual report of the Minister of Education, in so 
far as it related to this subject. For some years a large por- 
tion of Mr. Laidlaw’s gift has been “on deposit” in the museum, 
but the gift in question embraces a large number of specimens 
that have not been so placed. Mr. Laidlaw’s public-spirited ex- 
ample is one that others might well follow, and the province 
is largely his debtor. The Victoria county collection will be 
kept by itself as an exhaustively typical illustration of primi- 
tive life in this province of a people whose identity has not yet 
been made quite clear, but who were probably of Algonquin 
origin, and whose manners and customs were somewhat modi- 
fied by intercouse with the Hurons, their neighbors in the west. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY REV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW. 


THE BEENESA PAPyRi.—These precious documents continue to inter- 
est more than the classical and archeological world. And no wonder. 
For, aside from the fragments of selections from the great authors, many 
of them new to us, they are a revelation tous of business and society, of 
humanity itself, during the early centuries A. D. It has been truly said of 
a note for an appointment with “My dear Serenia,” ending, “let me know 
whether you are coming by boat or donkey, that we may meet you accord- 
ingly,” that “:ubstitute /7azz for the last mentioued and it would be suit- 
able for the nineteenth century.” The one hundred and fifty-eight papyri, 
in the first volume of these documents from the site of Oxyrhynchus, are 
full of “life” as it was in Graeco-Roman Egypt. The book of nearly 300 
pages, with eight fac stmiles of the papyri. should lie on the library table 
of thousands of American homes. And why not? Five dollars buys the 
work. 

The second volume (1899) is already largely outlined.* It will open 
with third century portions of St. ode Gospel, of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and of an Apocryphal Gospel, perhaps that according to the 
Egyptians. Prominent, too, will be much of an unknown play by Menan- 
der, and elaborate scho/a on the twenty-first book of the Iliad. Among 
the classical authors will be Euripides, Thucydies, Plato, Xenophon, 
Demosthenes and Homer. 

Doubtless the recovery of the “library of Oxyrhynchus” bas been the 
inspiring cause of the call for an organ in the study and publication of 
Greek papyri. The Congress of Philologists at Dresden considered the 
matter. The issue of such an organ begins in 1899, and is, I believe, to be 
a quarterly, with the title Archiv fur Papyrus Forschung, and its editor 
will be Professor Wilcken of Breslau. 


DISCOVERIES AT HIERAKONPOLIS._-In the October number of the 
ANTIQUARIAN I described the remarkable exhibit in London by Professor 
Petrie from Kom-el-Ahmar, the site of Hierakonpolis and that of the mcre 
ancient Nekhen. The excavator was Mr. Quibell, Petrie’s already distin- 
guished lieutenant. This “City of the Hawks,” called “Red Hill” by the 
Arabs, owing to the vast accumulation of potsherds there, also contained a 
remarkable and appropriate monument. It is that of a hawk over two feet 
high with two tall feathers and the uraeus on its head. Over the bronze 
and wood are $400 worth of beaten gold—the largest single piece of gold 
ever found in Egypt—including the head of solid gold. It is attributed to 
either the Seventh or Twelfth Dynasty. The list of royal names at the site 
find data elsewhere lead Petrie tosuspect that of the at least twenty-five 
kings of the first three dynasties, none had or used a personal designation, 
and that the 4a names were the sole names. He is able to give the 4a 
names of twenty-two kings of that pericd, and thinks the personal names 
of Manetho an accretion. A flood of light is being thrown upon historic 
Egypt of the pre-pyramid era by the discoveries st Hierakonpolis, Nagada, 
Abydos, Koptos, etc.,and Petrie well says that they have “revealed the 
rise of Egyptian civilization.” 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Fund in London on Nov. toth, was 
presided over by Sir E. M. Thompson, K.‘C. B., vice-president, the head 
of the British Museum. owing to the illnes of Sir John Fowler, who has 
since died. He said the Fund was beyond a doubt the most successful 
literary society in existence which depended entirely upon voluntary con- 





*See THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for September and October, 1898, prge 303 for account of 
the first volume. 
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tributions. After giving some excellent reasons for such a statement, he 
added that a main cause of its popularity was the immense human interest 
of its work. When we open atomb and find in it the objects of everyday 
life, the ornaments, the personal possessions, which were in use thousands 
of years ago and are still in almost the same condition as when they left 
the hands of their owners—this it was that touched us with that human 
sympathy that makes the whole world kin. He well said that “the clearing 
of the temple of Deir el-Bahari will ever be regarded as a work reflecting 
conspicious honor upon the Egypt Exploration Fund.” 


Mr Herbert A. Grueber, the honorary treasurer, submitted a very inter- 
esting report, The total receipts for the year ending July 31st were £5,0c6; 
but of this large sum were the legacy of £1,000 by Mr. Cooper, £293 profits 
on the extraordinary sales of the “Logia,” and £62 in dividends, This 
would make the subscriptions and sales of regular volumes to equal £3,651. 
The total expenditures amounted to £3,698; of which £2,944 are for the 
Fund, £139 for its Archzological Survey, and £615 for its Graeco- 
Roman branch. Of the actual subscriptions, not including the publica- 
tions, fro n English and American subscribers of £1,936 for the Fund only, 
£1,073 are from the English and £863 from American subscribe rs—the 
latter divided as follows: from Boston £435, Chicago £148, New York £128, 
Philadephia £150-—shillings and pence omitted. But, be it remembered, 
the office at Boston is the mationa/ office. It is impossible for me to com- 
pute -h2 total sums separately or even collectively, from the Unifed States 
for the reason that the report lumps together the American and English 
subscriptions for both the Archzological Survey and the Graeco Roman 
Branch, and for the sales of books. What the total amounts from each of 
our local societies are I do not know; I only know that over £1,000 net in 
toto have gone through the Boston, or American office, to London. 


Encouraging as the report of Mr. Grueber is, it 1s clear that our simple 
subscription-lists, and book sales in ordinary years, cannot fer se, support 
our work, which is now wider and more valuable than ever before. From 
all over our land and Great Britain, repsesenting about 120,000,000 of peo- 
ple, there should now be raised, with compartive ease, a yearly sum of 
$25,coo, Weare pledged to publish three volumes and an Archeological 
Report each year. No other learned body in the world sends to each sub- 
scriber of but five dollars for the cause, so rich and interesting a literary 
return. The honorary officials gzve their services—in my case,—an enorm- 
ous draft of time and attention to the work. Wil! not an educated public 
more generally support our cause? 

THE PROGRAM OF THE FUND this winter is full of hope and prospec- 
tive hard labor. Professor Petrie will renew his researches in the 
Denderah district, accompanied by Mr. Mace. The Archzolcgical survey 
department will send out Mr. Davies to copy material from Old Empire 
tombs. The Graeco Roman branch again seeks for papyri in the Fayum 
through the now famous Grenfell and Hunt. And Messrs. Carier and 
Sillem are conducting, and hope to complete the work of restoration 
and transcription of mural scenes, at the temple of Queen Hatasu. Besides 
these four parties 77 sz/z Professor Petrie’s “Research Account,” a kind of 
training school for students, will further investigate the dark ages of 
Egyptian history and doubtless give us still more revelations of its kings 
and peoples. 

In addition to the second volume of Papyri announced above, there 
will be issued Vol. IV of the Survey, Vol. III of Deri-el- Bahari (Hatasu's 
Temple), ana the illustrated Archzological Report for 1898. Every pub- 
lic library in America should receive these books. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND has but one American branch, and 
its one recognized national office for the United States is in Boston. There 
is a corps of honorary secretaries for America, and it is desirable to in- 
crease the force. The writer, as “the official representative of the Fund 
in America,” will be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlemen inter- 
ested in discoveries in Egypt, who may be willing to represent their sections 
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of the country and appear as such in our circulars and the Annual Report. 
Address him at 525 Beacon Street, Boston. Now that valuable antiquities 
are being distributed among our museums, it is important to state that such 
distribution is absolutely Avo rafa of the subscriptions, of which an exact 
‘list with each address is sent to London from the American office. Local 
secretaries, however, could be of material service in presenting the claims 
of any particular museum in which they are interested. 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


ANCIENT KINGS DISCOVERED.—The remarkable characters of ancient 
history, such as Julius Ceser, Pharoah and Menes the first king of Egypt, 
“do not sleep ea-ily in their graves.” Several years ago the mummy of 
Pharoah, with those of several other kings, were exhumed from the secret 
tombs in the mountains where they had been hidden. In the last twelve 
months the remains of Menes and an inscribed emblem or signet, enabling 
the archzologist to identify them, have been discovered near the same 
mountains, and now the ashes which covered the funeral pile of Julius 
Czesar have been found near the column which was erected to his honor. 


OLDER THAN THE PyRAmIDS.—The skeletons of kings of Egypt 
which are totally unknown, but who preceded Menes, have been brought 
to light, and their style of art has been studied by the Egyptologists. This 
style is very different to that which prevailed in Egypt dur ng historic 
times. but is very similar to that which appeared in Babylonia under the 
Accadian dynasties. This remarkable find was made by a company of 
explorers who went in merely as a speculation and so was purely accident- 
al, the value of which was made known by the Egyptologists, Petrie and 
others. Unfortunately, for it raised the price so rapidly that very few 
could purchase. It consists of a large number of skeletons buried in the 
midst of circular deposits of pottery vessels and tablets engraved with 
animals and symbols which resemble those on the earlier seals of Babylon 
A description of them has been written by the French archzologis:t, M. 
de Morgan, and a letter from him to his brother in New York has been 
published by thc New York Numismatics Society, with engravings.* These 
have been loaned to us and we shall use them in the next number. It is 
very remarkable that the civilization which existed in Egypt before the 
time of Menes, should have soresembled that which existed in Accadia, but 
it only confirms the tradition given by Rawlinson and others that the 
Cushite race migrated along the coast of Arabia to Egypt at a very early 
date. The relics which have been discovered in Egypt illustrate this, for 
they are very different trom those which appeared in the dynasties which 
followed Menes. We have then a civilization which preceded the pyra- 
mids of Egypt and which spread from Babylonia to Egypt at a date so 
ancient that the times of Abraham seem to be midern. The Cuneiform 
writing was known then and a style of art was common which consisted of 
the representation of animal figures which had a mythical significance. 
The Book of Genesis, written by Moses, was a modern book compared with 
the tablets which have been exhumed. The higher critics are all out of 
time on their calculations. 





*See also an article by De Morgan in Popular Science Monthly for December, 1898, p. 203. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE,—A Record ot Personal 
Observation and Experience, with a short Summary of the more im- 
portant Facts in the History of the Archipelago. By Dean C. Wor- 
cester, Assistant Professor of Zoology University of Michigan. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1898. 

This book is very timely, for great interest is taken inthe Philippine 
Islands at present. The author, who is now a professor of zoology at the 
University of Michigan, went there with Dr. Steere, two other gentleman 
and a full blooded Philippine native, and spent eleven months in 1887-88, 
but made a second cnteted visit in 1890. He spent his time in making a 
study of the birds and natural history of the islands. This sumptuous 
volume contains an account of the two expeditions and the author's experi- 
ences in gaining access to the interior, passing his goods through the custom 
house and his various adventures, with a description of the different classes 
of people, The book contains scarcely anything of the natural history of 
the istands, but gives an excellent idea of the difficulties of the climate and 
the dangers that arise from the diverse population. 

Changes have occurred and perhaps it is safer to travel in the islands 
now than then, but probably similar experiences would befall any traveler 
trom this country. The Spanish{are not in the ascendancy and cannot make 
as much trouble through red tape and inaction to those who are entering 
the ports, but there 1s the same climate, the same population, and about the 
same condition of society now as there was ten years ago. Primitive plow- 
ing, with one ox instead of two, paths instead or roads, streams with no 
bridges, baggage borne on men’s backs, the water buffalo instead of the 
horse or the railroad car, the typhoon which uproots trees and unroofs 
houses, malaria which “is deadly,” a climate which is not altogether “love- 
ly,” digestive troubles which require constant dieting and make fruit a 
necessity instead ofa luxury, and require the people to feed upon rice 
rather than upon meats; the mortality which is already threatening our 
soldiers seriously, and other peculiarities, make the islands to be dreaded 
rather than regarded as a paradise. 

There is no partisan parti-colored view brought out in the volume, but 
an unbiased and plain statement of facts. There is another side to the 
picture. The “Moro” houses built above the water and thatched remind 
us of the lake dwellings. The skin of the huge python, twenty-two feet 
and six inches long, and which weighed 375 pounds, reminds of an:mals 
which are still more ancient. A typical “Tagbanua” house is built up on 
bamboo stilts and surrounded by tropical vegetation. The dances which 
are attended with music on drums, bamboo flutes, jewsharps, and banjos; 
cock-fights which are the national amusement as much as are bull-fights 
in Spain; fully armed Moros with shields and spears are novelties which 
can be seen only in these islands. The watch towers have already been 
spoken of. It seems very strange when buildings which resemble ancient 
lake dwellings, and men and women who are as primitive as the people of 
the paleolithic age should be so closely associated with modern palatial 
residences and people who are dressed in the latest style; that canoes and 
boats which resemble those which have been dug out of the peat bogs of 
Europe should be floatingin the water near the magnificent steamers and 
men-of-war. 

The population seems to be distributed according to race descent: the 
Moros in the central portion. the Tagbanua, a Pacific people, along the 
northern coast; the Battaks in the northern mountain regions; the Filipinos 
near the coast, and the Spaniards, Chinese and Americans in the cities. In 
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Manila civilization appears. There are two lines of street cars, and canals 
radiate in difierent directions. The Chinese serve as barbers, carpenters, 
tanners, cobblers and tinsmiths, and retain their national costumes. Old 
Manila, built in 1590, is surrounded by walls and moats, eight ‘‘ - 
and eight draw-bridges, which remind us of Europe in feudal times. Three 
stages of civilization, and nearly all nationalities are represented on this 
island. Thecuts and plates in the book bring out these various points. 
By them we are carried back to the primitive days of Polynesia and the 
early stages of society. One cut represents a group of Mangyans and 
their house. The Spanish home of Senor Montinegro has an air of elegance 
which is in strong.contrast with the picture of the natives. A Philippine 
saw mill with men furnishing the power after the old style, takes us back 
half way tobarbarism. In fact one may go upand down the scale with 
about every page of the cook, and if in the book, it is more likely to be the 
case in the islands. 

There are many things agreeable, others very disagreeable, but 
American civilization seems bound to spread, and it is well that we have so 
elogant a book to tell us about the new field. 

The Macmillan Company have put the volume into elegant shape and 
there will no doubt be a large demand for it. 


THE MAKING OF PENNSYVANIA.—An Analysis of the Elements of the 
Population and the Formative Influences that Created one of the 
Greatest of the American States. By Sidney George Fisher, author of 
“Pennsylvania: Colony and Commonwealth.” J. P. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 1896. 


The making of Pennsylvania seems to have been like the making of a 
mosaic on a very difficult background. The fragments went together 
fairly well until the last piece was put in place, and the problem was, how 
to adjust this piece without displacing others. 

There were different nationalitis represented at the very beginning, 
such as Dutch, Swedes, English, Quakers, Germans, Scotch, Irish and 
Connecticut Yankees, the most of whom, except the latter, settled quietly, 
carrying their peculiarities with them and choosing such places as were 
suited to their taste. “The Dutchman builds trading posts and lies in his 
ship, off shore, to collect the furs. The gentle Swede settles on the soft, 
rich meadow lands, and his cattle wax fat and his barns are full of hay. 
The Frenchman enters the forest, sympathizes with the inhabitants and 
turns half savage to please them. As soon as the Englishman came he 
attacked the forest with his ax; and that simple instrument with the rifle is 
the natural coat of arms of America, for all of British blood who were 
frontiersmen.” ‘These, with the Germans and Scotch-Irish, formed the first 
settlers, the last nationality having furnished some of the most prominent 
men, such as Governors Curtin, Geary, Johnston, Pollock and Pattison, and 
three chief justices, McKean, Gibson and Black. Grant, Jackson, Greely, 
Blaine and the immortal Lincoln were from this stock, though they were 
not Pennsylvanians. 

The religious differences seemed to correspond with the nationalities. 
The Scotch-Irish were Presbyterians; many of the Germans were Mora- 
vians, others were Lutherans and Quakers, though the canes originated 
in England. The same movement of thought which produced the Quakers 
in England, sent a wave of quietism over Europe which resembled that of 
the Quakers, still the Pennsylvania Quaker was formal and stiff like the 
Puritan. He was close and abstemious, but despised learning, poetry and 
music, while the Puritan was devoted to learning and literature. The 
Mennonites, Tunkers and Baptists were also Germans. Many of the 
French were Huguenots, some were Catholics. _ Besides these, there were 
many other sects, Separatists, United Brethern, Labadists, and those of no 
religion, “Atheists, Deists and Naturalists.” It is said by some that Penn- 
sylvania lacks unity on account of the diversity of its scenery, and the 
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barriers produced by physical geography. There were, however, unseen 
barriers which kept the people apart at the very beginning. The Mora- 
vians, who settled at Bethlehem not far from Philadelphia, have been more 
prominent than any other sect, because of their origin and history, though 
they were not as numerous as the Lutherans or Quakers. i 

The most remarkable events and the most tragic scenes occurred in 
connection with the settlement of the people from Connecticut in Wyom- 
ing Valley. The history of this struggle is well known, but is revicwed 
thoroughly in this book. The writer evidently sympathizes with the Penn- 
sylvania side, but he gives the history very clearly. The book is written in 
an interesting style, is fascinating and should be read by all. 
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